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The rush of acceleration in downhill skiing. The charge 
of a line drive ripped all the way to the fence. The touch of 
your elbow to water as you cut hard and jump the wake. 
Every sport has its own special attraction. Including 


motorcycling. And now there's a new way to get in on the 








excitement. Introducing Honda's all-new CB-1" It has a 
terrific combination of lightweight handling and smooth, 
tractable power It has a unique blend of styling 
elements. An enormous 12-inch front disc brake. 
A low, sporty seating position that’s incredibly 
comfortable. And an exposed engine that 
shows off the precision craftsmanship and 
innovative design all Honda motorcycles 
are known for. The Honda CB-1. The best 

reason for taking up a new sport. 


HOND A. 
Come ride with us. 





t about the time this issue 

went to press, George Bush 

“celebrated” —or at least 
reached—his first 100 days in office, 
and the environmental disaster of the 
Exxon oil spill continued to seep into 
the life, human and otherwise, of Prince 
William Sound in Alaska, as inexorably 
as the oil itself seeped into the shore 
and sea of the area. Newspaper reports 
claimed nature had passed human 
attempts to dissipate the slick: two- 
thirds of the some 10,000,000 gallons 
had either evaporated, burned, 
biologically broken down or 
disintegrated. Exxon and others’ efforts 
recovered approximately 1,300,000 
gallons, a paltry 13 percent of the 
whole spill. But even nature, this time, 
moved too slow to heal herself. This 
Alaskan Eden, environmentally, 
ecologically and economically, has 
been ravaged, probably forever. 

Exxon’s real crime is their ineffective 
and disorganized handling of the 
cleanup, their inadequate preparations 
for dealing with such an accident, and 
misleading the government with a 
contingency plan that indicated a spill 
of this magnitude was containable and 
tectifiable swiftly, efficiently and with 
minimal damage to the environment. 
In the days following the disaster, it 
became obvious that such promised 
effectiveness was pure fantasy. As press 
analyses unraveled Exxon’s contingency 
strategy, the oil company admitted they 
were tragically unprepared. 

The nightly news showed the tiny 
boats of the local residents dotting the 
sickly shiny, onyx sound, the people 
rally trying to save their sea- 
dependent lives. Simultaneously, Exxon 
tried to explain their inadequate 
response to the calamity, and save their 
image. While Alaskans, and all of us, 
were trying to fathom the disaster’s 
implications, there were reports that 
Alyeska, an oil industry consortium 
which includes Exxon, may have 
deliberately delayed emergency crews, 
which did not arrive at the tanker until 
14 hours after the accident. It was 
nearly a full day before the ship was 
surrounded by oil containment booms, 

Where was George? “I'm an 
environmentalist!" he bleated during 
his campaign. But, as of this writing, a 
full month after the accident, he hadn't 
gone to Prince William Sound, and his 
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presence has been felt more by what he 
has failed to do than done. For a 
president so obsessed with his media 
image, at least g the area should 
have been an obvious PR move. 
Instead, this and Bush’s other inactions 
suggest a more obvious conclusion: his 
attachment and loyalty to his Texan 
brotherhood in the oil industry. 
Inexplicably, Bush didn’t declare the 
accident area eligible for federal 
Superfund relief, even though it has 
been described as one of the worst 
environmental disasters in American 
history, with worse and longer-lasting 
consequences than even Chernobyl, for 
instance. By not allowing Superfund 
relief, Bush protects Exxon from further 
financial liability. Neither did the 
president call for prosecution of Exxon 
‘executives responsible. 

Reasonably, one must accept that 
accidents can happen. What is 
unacceptable is that shipping rights and 
privileges were granted based on 
erroneous and apparently impossible 
assurances. That is unforgivable. 
Exxon and the government should be 
made accountable for this, and 
journalists, with the 100-day-old 
novelty of wide access to the president, 
should press him on his reluctance to 
deal severely with Exxon. 

In this country, we seem to have 
become inured to grand scale disaster 
wrought by the negligence of grand 
scale industry. Certainly this is not 
because the average person doesn’t 
give a hoot—just about everyone is 
either affected or outraged by such 
things—but as a society we seem to 
have just grown accustomed to nothing 
changing, and presidential 
administrations so preoccupied with 
their own scandals that they barely 
respond to society’s real crises. Night 
after it, | watched on TV the black, 
dead otters and birds dragged out of the 
Alaskan oil spills, and succumbed to 
the numbing effect of the repetition. | 
changed the channel when I saw the 
same footage from that day on a later 
newscast. After a while, the sense of the 
serious implications of the situation 
evaporates in a way the oil and 
problems don’t. You forget about the 
devastation to the local beauty and 
ecology of the area, and their economy, 
totally wrapped up in the now ruined 
or endangered fisheries, and even the 














basic fact that some millions of gallons 
of oil have started the process of 
poisoning the food chain. You forget 
and you cease even to care, because it's 
impossible to sustain indignation and 
concern in a vacuum, which is what 
‘our government and our current and 
last president have so adroitly created. 
In the airlessness of this giant vacuum 
we are incapable of more than 
mumbled protest. In this way, we are 
manipulated. Familiarity with the 
constant pattern of wrongdoing without 
consequences to the wrongdoers 
brainwashes us, until we no longer 
expect anything to happen to the 
people who violate us. 

Reader studies figure that about a 
million people read SPIN each issue. If 
everyone reading this spends an 
average of $100 a year on gasoline— 
probably a conservative estimate, even 
for an average—and for a year drove 
past Exxon stations and bought 
someone else's gas, then that would 
cost Exxon about $100,000,000. That 
would be a significant protest. Please 
do it. The bastards deserve it. 








—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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POINT BLANK 


Edited by Robin Reinhardt 





Happy Birthday, SPIN 


Does your yuppie magazine actually be- 
lieve its April (1st2) list of the “25 Great- 
est Albums of All Time?” Your singles 
list was a little better. | can’t complain 
when Jackie Wilson makes the top 100 
twice. And with the same song. 


Warner Fusselle 
New York, NY 


Oh, | understand. “The 25 Greatest Al- 
bums Of All Time” was your way of 
showing that SPIN could come up with 
an album list as inspired as the list in 
Rolling Stone. Nice job. 


Roger W. Larson 
Des Moines, 1A 


Concerning your so-called 25 Greatest 
LPs of all time and 100 Greatest Sin- 
gles—I thought Rolling Stone had put to- 
gether the worst list, but after seeing 
yours—damn you've beaten them. You 
guys got more balls than | do, to even 
print such a joke. Half the stuff on your 
top 100 singles | haven't even heard of. 
This is the first time | ever bought SPIN 
and my last. 


Robert A, Shivner 
Franklin, OH 


PS. Don't take it personal. 
12 


In your article, “Great Moments In Re- 
cording Studio History,” you claim that 
R.EM. drummer Mike Mills refused to 
play the required beat for “Untitled.” 
However, if album covers and my mem- 
ory serve me correctly, Bill Berry, not 
Mike Mills, is the drummer of R.E.M. 
Otherwise, thanks for one of the best is- 
sues of SPIN ever published. 





Michael Shawn Ashley 
Lawton, OK 


It was not until recently that I realized 
that SPIN actually had some substance. 
The articles on Sonic Youth, Mudhoney, 
Nick Cave, et al., made a believer out of 
me. I'd have to consider SPIN one of the 
major music publications in the U.S.; 
and for you to bring the underground 
music scene to the surface and out of the 
closet it's been hidden in for years is tru- 
ly an accomplishment worthy of praise. 
Dinosaur Jr., Soundgarden, Das Damen, 
Mudhoney and many more amazing 
new bands deserve as much exposure as 
R.E.M. or The Replacements and it’s ob- 
vious that you Spinsters realize this. By 
exposing these young rockers maybe the 
brainwashed masses will see the light 
and then true rock'n'roll can be resur- 
rected from the dead. 


Dan Pontiac 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 


Ieally enjoyed your 4th Anniversary is- 
sue—great stuff on XTC. I'm confused 
though. | looked for Madonna on the 
cover and all | could find was Sandra 
Bernhard. 


Al Landers 
Marco Island, FL 


For The Record 


In “The Pussy Identity” [April], Jon 
Spencer was quoted as follows: “you 


can say my girlfriend's a cunt, but you 
know I can put up with her for so long. 
She should have some pride herself.’ 
The “her” and “she” referred to Julia 
Cafritz, Pussy Galore's guitarist, not to 
Jon’s girlfriend. I'm surprised the writer 
and copy editor didn’t sort out the un- 
clear pronouns, but since they didn’t, | 
think the record should be set straight. 








Amy Sillman 
Brooklyn, NY 


PS. The Sun Ra interview was really 
great! 


Mozzer 





‘These things take time, but it's hearten- 
ing to see Morrissey back on the concert 
scene [April]. | thought possibly he was 
still battling his Perrier addiction. 


Anthony Gargiulo, Jr. 
River Forest, IL 


Con Artist 


Your recent article about me has got to 
be the stupidest. To claim | am a boring 
businessman because | like Nina Rota 
and Thelonious Monk and because | 
don’t take drugs and | refuse to endorse 
alcohol consumption? Please. 


Mark Kostabi 
New York, NY 


Blah, Blah, Blah 


| received the March issue and flipped 
straight to the reviews expecting to find a 
serious and well described account of 
what the new R.E.M. and Replacements 
LP's were like. Instead | read a dead con- 
versation between Joe Levy and Chris- 
tian Logan Wright about the necessity of 


rock stars and the irrelevant nature of art 
in rock'n‘roll. Look, just stick to the re- 
views and converse amongst 
yourselves. 


Kevin Hooper 
Las Cruces, NM 


The Living Dead 


Hoved your article, “Who Killed Under- 
ground Music?” [March]. Sarcastic yet 
straight, and very exposing of trendy un- 
derground fans. | hope underground 
continues to grow and prosper, even if 
the only people who appreciate it are 
unable to attend swank parties thrown 
by hip yuppies. 


Greg Boschert 
St. Louis, MO 


You Give Bon Jovi 
a Good Name 


I just wanted to drop a quick note thank- 
ing you and SPIN for taking a shot on me 
and the band [November]. | was in the 
lobby of the hotel today when a fan 
asked me to sign his copy and | remem- 
bered what a great job Michael [Corco- 
ran} did and how he actually captured 
the band. Even the pictures were great, 
not pretty—they were real. Iwish | could 
say the same about your competition. 
Well thanks again. | hope we can do it 
next year. 


Jon Bon Jovi 
Rumson, NJ 


Errata 


Missed photo credit (May): pg. 10—by 
Bruce Caines. 


A £S hs 
Lite AMAA 


~ BEER evade ae eee 


= SS Fe = mower 


It’s The Masked Marauder who drinks Miller Lite ‘cause it’s less filling vs. Jesse “The Body” Ventura 
who drinks it ‘cause it tastes great. And Jesse needs your help to unmask The Masked Marauder. 
Enter the Lite-A-Mania Sweepstakes in June and be eligible for big prizes. Or find the instant 
win card hidden in packages of America’s favorite light beer, Miller Lite. Watch for * 


Lite-A-Mania during the NBA Playoffs and Finals. It's gonna be devastating. 
: For entry details and rules, send a self-addressed, stamped #10 envelope to: Miller Lite $100,000 Request, P.0. Box 4495, Blair, NE 68009. 
Requests must be received by 8/10/89. No purchase necessary. Must be of legal drinking age to participate. Void in OH, MO, TX, PR and where prohibited. 








Heavy Rotation 
Staff Selections 


Depeche Mode, Depeche Mode 101 (Mute/Sire) One 
note and the masses hit the dance floor. Depeche is not 
just for the haircut crowd anymore—the Yuppies have 
taken over (which accounts for the 68,000 sell-out 
crowd in LA). 101 takes you through eight years of bliss, 
and with every beat you hear fits of frenzy caused, in 
part, by David Gahan's incomparable groove thing. 
(Reinhardt) 





Happy Mondays, Bummed (Elektra) This record 
overwhelms you with a feeling of euphoric psychedelia. 
No substances invalved—just your room, dim lights, 
headphones on, volume cranked—you're already high. 
(Reinhardt) 


Morrissey, “The Last of the Famous International 
Playboys” (Wamer) Though not masculine, exactly, the 
single feels physically strong, Strong enough to bring 
glamour back, to make tragedy look alluring in a smok- 
ing jacket. (Wright) 


NWA, Straight Outta Compton (Priority) Like the title 
says, this is the sound of the southern California ghetto, 
of gangsters—Niggers With Atitudes—breaking wild. 
More than just criminal minded, these black-humored 
raps of murder and pimping ore as offensive as you 
could want, and then some. They are also hellacious 
dance music. Best is “— —— — Tha Police.” You knew 
that. (Leland) 


Bonnie Raitt, Nick Of Time (Copitol) With Don Wos, 
Raitt has made a record so perfect that it has no tension, 
no sorrow to its gruff sweetness. So, yeah, her slide gui- 
tar evokes Levis 501s commercials (a plus), and no mat- 
ter what struggles the songs talk about all you hear is 


triumph. (Levy) 


The Stone Roses, The Stone Roses (Silvertone/RCA) 
New Order bassist Peter Hook produced “Elephant 
Stone” and they're from Manchester. They're moody; 
they're aggressive; and they beat their guitars ike 
they've been bad. (Wright) 


Strata Institute, Cipher Syntax (JMT) Strata Insfitute 
is an alternate incarnation of M-Base, the best young 
jazz ensemble in America today. Saxophonists Steve 
Coleman and Greg Osby lead a double trio through on 
intricate, layered workout that’s part math class, part 
martial arts, all funk and all Brooklyn. (Leland) 


Tom Petty, Full Moon Fever (MCA) Mostly acoustic 
and without the Heartbreakers, Petty tums in his Hotel 
California: a caustic, decadent look at Hollywood's 
caustic decadence. But without the Eagles’ hedonism, he 
comes off a rough outsider, his cynicism softened by on 
uncharacteristic naiveté. And both wiser and more lika- 
ble for it. Staff) 





Jody Watley, Lorger Than Life (MCA) Her lips say 
she's one of the girls (no one save Madonna makes 
more of female camaraderie and support), but her eyes 
say she's anything she wants to be: sexual, wise, en- 
gaged, remote, in alternating combinations. And pro- 
ducer Andre Cymone'’s sly funk just says go Jody go; this 
fime out, ifs her vehicle, not her raison d’étre Spunkier 
thon Madonna and newer than Ten City, this sounds like 
the crucial music of this summer. In singles, of course. 
(Leland) 





Edited by Christian Wright 


Do You Really Wanna Love Me Forever? 


Once a Laker Girl, now a pop star, 
Paula Abdul is funky, graceful like graffiti and 
bigger than Madonna—in Norway. 


aula Abdul called the other day from Europe, where she was doing a promotional tour, meeting 
with people who could help sell her album, Forever Your Girl. In Norway, where Leonard Cohen 
was recently more popular than Michael Jackson, Abdul, her manager assured me, was bigger 
than Madonna, Abdul's funky, heavy hip hop dance single, “Straight Up.” a great song with an 
even better video, was No. 1; Madonna's “Like a Prayer.” No. 








“I’s overwhelming,” she says, with a Southern California accent, laughing just like a real person. 
(She may be a Syrian-Brazilian beauty with a mean caboose, but over the phone she’s straight up. Guys 
like Sting or Elvis Costello sell halfas many records and have twice as much attitude: Abdul, 25-year 
old with a Top 5 album, is happy just for the chance to answer the same old questions one more time.) 

SPIN: When you were the Laker Girls’ choreographer, did you do different cheers for each player, like a 
soaring cheer for James Worthy, and a graceful but cranky one for Kareem? 

“When I got involved with the Laker Girls, I got rid of the style of pom-poms and yelling. I wanted to do 
dance routines, and that’s all we did.” 

Lalways thought Abdul was a title, like the Islamic equivalent of Mr., and that it meant “servant of.” 

“No, it's my real name, People always ask me if 'm married to Kareem Abdul-Jabaar. Yeah, but I'm 





not.” 


AL 18, Abdul dropped out of Cal State Northridge, where she was studying sportscasting, to join the 
Los Angeles Laker cheerleaders. Her first game, she says, “Kareem yelled something, and the other 
girls said, ‘think he’s talking to you. What's he saying?” Then he'd go down to the other end of the court. 
I took about four times dawn the court, and finally 1 figured out that he was yelling, ‘Are you Muslim? 
And I yelled back, ‘No, I'm not.’ It was crazy.” Within a year, she was the Girls’ choreographer, When an 
A&M vice-president saw the dance routines, he asked Abdul to become Janet Jackson's choreographer. 
Abdul went on to do the same for Duran Duran, George Michael, ZZ Top, Arnold Schwarzenegger, Tom 

















Hanks and others, 
Did you do the backflip for Janet in the “Pleasure Principle” video? 
“Pl let you ask Janet about that one. 
When you went to high school dances, did the other kids stare at you? 
“Kind of, Not in a sense of poking fun at me. A lot of guys were afraid to ask me to dance, so ended up 
being a wallflower a lot of the time.” 





Trained in ballet since the age of 8, she created an aggressive, street dance style. One dancer on 
“Nasty” called her a “butt buster.” Even before she made a record, she had a press kit as impressive as 
many rock stars’. When she was choreographing Dan Aykroyd and Tom Hanks for the “Dragnet” video, 
ice, the producers behind Karyn White and Bobby Brown, were mixing Pebbles’ song, 
in the next studio, “They kept poking their heads in the studio, laughing,” she says. 
“During the break, they introduced themselves. I said 1 was just signed Records, and they 
called the company, § ‘They produced her first hit, “Knocked Out.” 

Abdul's album is a mixed bag, the work of several writers and producers. At her most arresting, as on 
the rapid-cut “Straight Up” video, she takes the world apart and puts it back together with better rhythm. 
Somewhat anonymous on record, she exerts her personality on video, where she moves with the 





















fragmented grace of subway graffiti, Her records move more on the commercial strength of their grooves. 
“It was a very conscious decision on my first project as a debut artist to incorporate dance music. That 
decision came once I was signed to Virgin Records, I'm very much for the direction they felt I should go 
in to establish myself.” 
After Paula hung up, her manager called hack to make sure everything went O.K. 





—John Leland 








“Today's pop songs are the nursery rhymes of the future.” 
—Andy Partridge, XTC 
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Into the Mystic 






Mystic 
directly 


Lis almost impossible to imagine now, but there 
ime when the home video “revolution” was 
envisioned as something that would bring the 
underground directly into the living room of the 





middle class. Once the revolt happened it would no 
longer be necessary for eognoscenti to worm their way to 
the Whitney Museum (in Manhattan) to see obscure 
independent releases. The technology of reproducing 
film on videotape would be so goddamn affordable that 





even low budget efforts could be duplicated by the 
hundreds, making copies available to virtually anybody 
who wanted “em. 

Well, that dream is over. Sort of. 

While it’s true that most “clever” viewers squabble 
over who gets to see “Rocky III” and “Benji Goes 
Whoops” for the nth tim 
alternative video 


there are a few truly 








‘ompanies whose product is available 





in more places than you'd imagine. Foremost among 
them is Mystic Fire. 

Mystic Fire was started by experimental filmmakers 
Sheldon Rochlin and Maxine Harris in 1985, Both had 
worked extensively with Julian Beck’s Living Theatre 
and then spent time in India studying spiritual thought, 
‘Their dual interest in subterranean culture and 

















transcendental philosophy has continued unabated and 


isa central feature of the video collect 





on their company 
offers, 
Myst 


Kenneth Anger and Maya Deren—were emblematic. 


Fire's first releases—the collected works of 





re Video—bringing underground film 
into the living room of the middle class. 


Anger’s highly influential films, like “Inauguration to 
the Pleasure Dome,” are dreamlike studies of 
transformational violence, ritual and worship (a far cry 
from his catty finger-pointing in the fuct-chewing book 


“Hollywood Babylon”). Deren’s 








posthumously- 
assembled and piercingly beautiful voodoo footage, 
“Divine Horsemen,” can make your soul wiggle like a 
depicts ceremonial truth in a way 











dowsing rod, since 
that no commercial filmmaker ever would, Before their 
reledse-via-vid these flicks were seen only by the most 
film-hep bohos. Today they may be viewed from the 
couch and accompanied by delicious snacks—a 
feature that art-film houses sorely lack. 

InMy: 
have assembled a wild, gr 
including Stan Brachage’s “Dog Star Man,” Andy 
Warhol and Paul Mon esh, Trash, Heat” 
trilogy, “The Power of Myth"—the series by Bill 
Moyers and wiseerac' 









Fire's first three years, Rochlin and Harris 
1 list of 40-plus tapes 










1 anthropologist Joseph 
Campbell originally broadcast by PBS—and Rochlin’s 
“The Power of Myth” has 
become so popular that Mysti 
a whole lot of new 





own “Tantra of Gyuto, 





Fire vids have snuck into 





stores and the company’s future 





seems secure. Which is good, because there’s no reason 
that the revolution can't start a little later than 
expected. So long as it’s televised. 

(Mystic Fire, 24 Horatio Street, New York, NY 
10014.) 





—Byron Coley 





Beat Poetry 


Cindy Lee Berryhill, a bowl of 
musical trailmix, left California 
for New York. But she brought a 
lot of folklore with her. 


Cindy Lee Berryhill is hanging out in the rain 
beside a revival movie house in New York's 
Greenwich Village. Her shorfsh blond hair is 
soaking wet and hugging the sides of her face. 
Under a second-hand overcoat, she wears 0 
black leather jacket, torn tights and a pair of 
shiny black winglips. She's just finished Naked 
‘Movie Star, her second LP, a collection of folk 
hotail jazz and beat theatrics produced by 
Lenny Kaye. On it, she comes clean about all 
the true-blue Americana of her past. 

indy grew up in Harper Valley, USA. Her 
mom, who wore a conservative wig in public fo 
conceal a really mod hairdo, sent Cindy off to 
schoo! in miniskirts—and Cindy would get in 
trouble for wearing them, Her dad wore 
groovy turtlenecks. Cindy’s parents had his-n- 
hers guitars and played 60s ond 70s folk 
songs—Glen Campbell folk songs like 
“Galveston” and “Wichita Lineman.” When 
she was |0,, Cindy got a guitar of her own. 
“My frends and | would pretend we were the 
Partridge Family and I'd be Danny,” Cindy 
says in southern California drawl, “I wuuved 
Danny” Now she writes lyrics like “she cut his 
bani strings with a kni i 
Lenny Kaye. 








“Lenny's a rock god,” soys Cindy. “I don't 
think of him as Suzanne Vega's producer. | stil 
think of him as Patti Smith’s guitarist” On 
“Yippie,” Naked Movie Star's long, climactic 
thapsody, Kaye (who plays on the record 
under the name Jones Beach) slashes out semi- 
psychedelic chops that clip and stuter and 
bend like on “Land,” from Smith's classic 
Horses. Meanwhile, Cindy moans Kerouac-like 
speed poetry. The record's a mixed bag of 
post-punk, swing, jazzy R&B, country twangs, 
wailing ballads and beatnik verse. It wears its 
influences like the buttons on those ancient 
new wave sport coats; but when Cindy hollers, 
“eo, 80, e¢0” against a squealing, plucked 
guitar, she’s checked the coat at the door, 

Since folky music seems to sound better 
coming from New York than it does from 
California, Cindy sounds better today than she 
did last year. The distribution of ballads, 
conthems, R&B and novelty songs on the new 
clbum mirrors her debut Who's Gonna Save 
The World. But that’s O.K. "Rock’n'roll” says 
Cindy, “was market tested in the 60s” 


—Mark Kemp 





Dusk 








Somewhere out there is a place you've only 
dreamed of finding. So don’t hold 
back. Find that place in our Dodge 
c Power Ram 50. It’s the 
PUN HES ideal import 4x4 to take 


@ you there. Just turn the 
key and bring your Power Ram 50's 2.6 liter engine to life. Then shift the standard 
5-speed into gear, let the 15-inch tires dig in, and you're off. With plenty of room 


around you and over 1,600 Ibs. of payload behind you. The 1989 Dodge Power 
Ram 50. Getting there doesn't get any better than this. 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


RAM:SO 





“ARLES TANQUERAY 
NOON ENGLAN. 





Hiastitclare)an cy the sincerest ie)sanke)i flattery 


Tanqueray. A singular éxperience. 


For a 20" x 28” poster of this ad, send $5.00 in/chéck or money order 
(n0.cash) payable tp: Tanqueray Flattery Print/PO. Box 4136/Syosset, NY 11791 


Imported English Gin, 473% Alc/Vol (@46"), 100% Grain Neutral Spirit. © 1988 Schiefln & Somerset Co. New York, NY. 


The Real Cyberpunk 


Reality Hackers—the magazine 
breeding the new flesh. 





wine Reality Hackers is like receiving transmissions 
‘on's cyberpunk SciFi universe, a world of data 
er drugs, mind-machine mutations, outlaw hackers, 


eading the may 
from William 





junkies, desi 
computer mysticism and a hallucinogenic video/data network called 
cyberspace. But the world that Reality Hackers broadcasts is our 
at least the outer limits of it, For a quarterly mid-budget black-and- 








white journal, RH does an excellent job of mind-fucking your habitual world 


ue contained acid takes on heavy metal, 





views. For example, winter's 
visual music and shamanistic vegetables; technical articles on mind mi 









chaos theory and computer 
viruses; a manifesto of 
“high-tech Paganism” cow- 
ritten by Timothy Leary; in- 
terviews with Brian Eno, 
Sun Ra, Adrian Belew and 
Blue Oyster Cult's Sandy 
Pearlmar 
of the 
contest, and ads as bizarre 
as the articles. 

Reality Hackers started 
out as High Frontiers, first 
published in the Bay Area 
in 1984, “We had a very 
psychedelic emphasis at 
first,” editor-in-chief R.U. 
Sirius says from his Berke- 
ley office. “Because that's 
what people around here 
were interested in. But then 
I read Bruce 


; plus the winner 
’eak Experience” 















troduction to Mirrorshades [Stet 
knew what I wanted to do. Non-fiction cyberpunk. So High Frontiers became 
Reality Hackers.” 

A hacker is usually considered a pimply-faced computer freak who bends 
and breaks the rules of the information age for fun and/or profit, but Sirius 
expands the definition. “A hacker is a person who doesn’t accept limitations, 
who accesses what they need, who gets pleasure from the systems they are 
using. They don’t acknowledge barriers. I'm interested in exploring what's 
happening on the edge because it’s interesting, regardless of what the ulti- 
mate results are, I guess the ultimate limitations that Reality Hackers likes to 
challenge are the laws of nature.” To achieve this, RH not only brings you 
progressive culture and cyberpunk theorizing about consciousness and the 
future, but the fringes of science, technology and computers as well. RH 
attracts some of the more whacked and conspiratorial New Agers, but Sirius 
shares the average rock’n’roller’s opinion that “on a cultural level, New Age 
stuff is just too wimpy. We're more likely to talk to Survival Research Labo- 








ratories or Sonic Youth.” 

Despite the obvious affection Sirius and his fellow hackers hold for the 
acid dreams of our hippie forefathers, he thinks the successful mating of 
consciousness and technology may ultimately satisfy the “natural human 
tendency to want to shift away from base-line reality. As the mind machines 
actually get under the skin, drugs will become obsolete. 





irius mentions 
“virtual realities,” sophisticated computer simulations that will one day cre- 
ate worlds that people will be able to immerse themselves in—using sight, 
sound and even touch—“like being able to jump into a Salvador Dali world 






and live there for a few days. 
‘Those headsinterested in jacking in should contact Reality Hackers at Box 
40271, Berkeley, CA 94704, (415) 845-9018. 


—Erik Davis 





It’s Better to Get Covered 
Than It Is to Rust 


Alternative bands do Neil Young songs for charity. 


Maybe it’s the computers (all 
those electric circuits), or the 
highways (all those 
cloverleats), or maybe it’s just 
that as the 80s twist to a close, 
history is folding in on itself, 
twisting round and round like 
a record spinning backwards. 
Whatever the reason, art's 
never looked as much like a 
diagram as it does today: all 
those influences converging, 
twisting and zooming out in 
new directions. Take, for 
example, the proliferation of 
p-mod tribute records: The 
Song Retains The Name 
(SoCal alternative-rockers 
covering Led Zeppelin), Til 
Things Get Brighter (Brit folk- 
alternative-rockers covering 
Johnny Cash), Fast ‘n Bulbous 
(Brit and American 
cacophony and pop bands 
covering Captain Beefheart). 
It was only a matter of time 





before they got to Neil Young. 
‘On The Bridge (No. 6 
Records/Caroline) the 
Flaming Lips play “After The 
Goldrush,” Dinosaur Jr. do 
“Lotta Love,” and Psychic TV 
bash “Only Love Can Break 
Your Heart.” Scary-good 
rewirings of past triumphs? 
Bet. Plus you get Sonic Youth, 
Soul Asylum, Nick Cave, 
Bongwater, the Pixies, Nikki 
Sudden, and Henry Kaiser 
and Victoria Williams. A 
portion of the profits will be 
donated to the Bridge School 
for kids with cerebral palsy (a 
charity Neil supports), so you 
can feel good about yourself 
at the same time you get to 
trace the influence of the only 
mentally fractured rock’n’roll 
longhair ever to warble in the 
same band with Rick James. 





—Joe Levy 








“Smells weird down here. Smells like 
old cocaine—if I can remember 


what that smells like.” 
—Robert Plant, Winter 1988 
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Black Comedy 


Horror comic Taboo bites 
the hand that reads it. 


orror comies haven't really changed since 

6 6 the censorship of the 1950s,” says former 
Swamp Thing artist Stephen Bissette. 
“And Taboo is our attempt at rectifying 
that. We want stories that bite.” 

A big step away from the colored world of Marvel and 
DC’s half-hearted forays into the genre, Taboo is a 124- 
page black-and-white, perfect-bound paperback anthology 
edited and published by Bissette and fellow Swamp Thing 
alumnus John Totleben. “We've had fun putting this to- 
gether,” Bissette says from his Vermont base, “and have 
had a tremendous response from contributors. Alan Moore, 
for example, has written a 16-part story entitled ‘From Hell” 
which Eddie Campbell is illustrating, It starts in issue 
two.” Moore will also be contributing painted back covers 
for future editions. A dark eclectic treasure, Taboo, in its 
range of styles, is unified by a noir expressionism; Keith 
Giffen’s “Chigger and the Man” is a tale of a man and his 
sexually-active tapeworm. 

Other contributors include Charles Burns, S. Clay Wil- 
son, Clive Barker and Chester Brown—all enticed by Bis- 
sette’s editorial criteria, “We're not interested in anything, 
safe,” he says. “If it bites us on the ass, we take it!” 

‘The controversial stance has caused distribution prob- 
lems for Taboo, especially in Canada where comics are un- 
der censorious scrutiny. “Erect penises are a no-no in 
Canada,” says Bissette. Taboo is now published in an ex- 
port edition so privately owned shops can buy directly rath- 
er than through censored distributors. 

Published on a loose quarterly basis by Spiderbaby Gra- 
fix, Taboo sold out its initial printing of issue one prior to 
publication, but copies of the second run are still available. 
“Qur main consideration is to maintain quality from issue 
to issue,” says Bissette, “Which is why the schedule is 
flexible.” 

Issue two can be found in all good comic stores. 


—Philip Nutman 








Radio Graffiti 


Robin's Revenge: Did Batman's 
sidekick die by reader vote or 
comic conspiracy? 


Yoall should be oshomed. You've managed 
to defame tha name of tha brave boy frum 
that Batcave. Now, Bénz is bok, leading on 
heroic attack—by stating tha fack— 
“Batman'z on Krak!” 

Yo! Tis 1989, it'z been fifti yearz since 
thay built Gotham Sity.Todey, tha reel 
supuh hero iz tha “Kragkman” and he don't 


ever work alone! In the movie an the comics 





there's no more Robin cuz the readers were 


asked, Boy Wonder: live or die? What’ dis 
heer ‘bout yal kiln’ Jason Todd! How do 
you bury a legend? The “boy wonder” waz 
not only a kid wit gutz, he wuz Bat’ 
cossistont, ya know—“homeboy All tha 
greatest detektives had either a sidekick or a 
horse, Bush: Homez & Watson, Lone Ranger 
& Tonto, Skin N’ Bonz. 

Tha original Robin was millionaire Bruce 
Wayne's word, Richard Grayson. Bruce 
adopted him afta hiz parentz were killed in 
a hold-up and taught him special toke-out 
techniques. Kumin’ frum “crime clley” tha 
kid wuz uhreody fomilya wit Joihouse, 
Peekaboo, Southpaw & other boxing skill. 
That latuh help'd label ‘em “The Dynomic 
Duo.” But in the end, “Dick” wuz a spoiled 
preppie who lived off credit cardz & caviar. 

Yech, Jason Todd came afta Dick and 
Bruce had a falin’ out, Buh so whaah#! He 
‘wuz sill down fuh accept tha job n’ 
‘whatevuh came wit, But then in Batman 
rumbers 426-429, DC announced “a death 
in the family” The strad wuz tuh have 
readership participation. We were gonna 
decide ithe lived or died but thay sold us 
out. Ya bumaz! Loe-lfe pondskum! He wuz a 
cop, wuzn't he? Would ya have sold out tha 
r0al “Robin?” Then yor guilty of conspiracy! 
1 accuze yall those who voted agoinst 
Jason) & tha government of comic book 





cover-up. Tha tile itself showz me Robin 
‘wuz condemned to death long before tha 
votes came in. True or false? 

Also, iz it true that DC standz for Demonic 
Comics, inc? Yeah, n’ iz yor address in Zoo 
Yore really 666 Fifth Ave?! Guilty! Tha 
verdict iz in & itz broadcasting frum SPIN. 
Here with me lve frum Fifth Ave iz tha men 
of Marvel, here ta protest tha death of a 
fellow officer. 

Yo, itz duh Thinng. Hay Ben, | know ya 
heard of Robbie. Wha should be done ‘bout 
ie 

“Il clobber thuh bum!" 

Ya damn right, Benji. Go get ‘em. 








Commissioner Gordon, whatcha gonna 
do, money grip? 

“"tye put out an APB on the Joker & have 
clerted the Justice League ond the Titans.” 


Let's get one frum Batman himself, 
speaking in “A Death in the Family.” Hey 
Bruce, who wuz yor best assistant, wuz it 
Jason? 

“He wuz. Jason wuz tha best.” 

{twuz all legal, thay voted to kill yor 
portner? 

“That's the lave. Not justice.” 


Today, tha Justice System works for tha 
one that got tha money. Right, Jim? Didn't 
Jenette Kahn (the publisher) pay ya tuh write 
Robin off? | say we boycott fu da boy 
‘wonder, denounce Demonic Comics & 
bring justice back to tha legion. Itz okay, 
‘cuz someday, itl be da way. But until then 
Hl jus wait throo wordz. I'l motivate with 
‘ction. Ill demonstrate cuz my brothuh an | 
iz on da case—"Yol wonduh twin powerz. 
Deactivatelt” 


—Bénz Malone 





The Name Game 


Tina Turner Annie Mac Bullock 
Elvis Costello Declan MacManus 
‘Tom Jones Thomas Woodward 
Howlin’ Wolf Chester Burnett 
Pat Boone Charles Boone 
Roxanne Shanté Lolita Shanté Gooden 
Sid Vieious John Ritchie or Beverly 
David Bowie David Jones 
Cat Stevens Stephen Georgiou 
Donna Summer LaDonna Gaines 
Cher Cherilyn LaPierre 
Elton John Reginald Dwight 
Bob Dylan Robert Zimmerman 
Richie Valens Richard Valenzuela 
Joe Strummer John Mellor 
‘The Edge David Evans 
L.L. Cool J James Todd Smith 
Billy Idol William Broad 
‘Tammy Wynette  Wynette Pugh 
George Michael Georgios Panayiotou 
Billy Bragg Billy Bragg 
David Crosby David Van Cortland 
Carole King Carole Klein 
Muddy Waters McKinley Morganfield 
Ray Charles Ray Charles Robinson 





Sting Gordon Sumner 
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The Cold Rock Stuff 


Those obscure objects of 
obsessive devotion 


Teddy Riley’s New Jack Swing 
In heaven the car stereos play producer Teddy 
Riley’s jams back to back, 30 straight minutes of 
hip hop pop: “My Prerogative,” Bobby Brown’s 
funky paean to fooling around; “Just Got Paid,” 
Johnny Kemp’s get-fresh-for-the-weekend styl- 
ing strut; Kool Moe Dee’s “Salt Peanuts” up- 
date, “How You Like Me Now,” and “Groove 
Me,” the sweet and sweaty hip-hopper-as-funka- 
teer gospel shout by Guy, Riley's own group. It’s 
a George Clinton party with L-L. Cool J attitude. 
It’s the sort of syneretic blending of musical 
forms that pop music’s gotten off on since Elvis 
Presley or somebody stuffed blues and bluegrass 
into the same (brand new) bag. 





Big Trou 
Because derriere-enlarging bustles and waist-di- 
minishing whalebone corsets are no longer prac- 
tical, big trousers (not baggy, but too big, by 
three sizes) fill a fashion void. Thank Paris. Den- 
im or khaki—broken in and handed down by a 
big brother or a sugar daddy—tightly cinched 
with a big belt around the middle and pluming 
out around the hips and bottom plays up female 
powers without compromising the ability to 
straddle a motorcycle or sprint to that fabulous 


champagne bar. 





Farewell Horizontal, 

by K.W. Jeter 

The “hero” is a screwed-up voyeur who lives on 
the exterior wall of a highrise that's as big as all 
creation, He earns his crust selling videotapes of 
angels caught in flagrante, and everybody (but 
everybody) is out to bone him. Then he gets the 
lucky break that’s gonna make his fortune. But is 
it possible for this rundown geek to bounce back 
high enough that his girlfriend will start paying 
attention to his obscene holo-phonecalls? Read 
and find out. (St. Martin’s Press, 249 pp.) 
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The Cloth Motorcycle Jacket 
Disregard the constraints of leather weather. 
‘The jacket has always been your best friend; now 
in cotton, lined or unlined, it’s the ultimate 
beach coverup. 





Nu-Style of Nike 

Whethuh you hike or ride a bike, nobody makes 
tha hipe like Nike. Chek out tha new Air Spanz. 
In a word, funkiest of all kicks, Trikz r fuh kidz, 
so Nike haz invented tha ultimate in footwear de- 
zine. Tha Airz replace Delta Force n’ all tha rest 
that stayed on top last year. Too check out tha 
new Solo line, housin’ for tha summer. But don’t 
use Liquid Plumber to bleep them blunduh’z. 
Yah earn more respect when ya keep ya snea- 
kuhz in chek. Diz is Bonz Malone, tha knight of 
stone, sayin’—Stae Fresh! 





New, Large-Size Mentor Condoms 
Still not big enough, but at least they're a step in 

the right direction. A decade ago, Ms. magazine 
suggested that condoms be sized like California 

olives: large, extra large, jumbo and colossal. 

Right on. But in the meantime, we love the Men- 

tor newcomer’s title: the Magnum. 


—Compiled by Bonz Malone, Jessica Bendinger, 
Byron Coley, Joe Levy, John Leland and Christian 
Wright. 











Dear Elvis 


‘A.Monthly Column 


Since the start of the column, Elvis 
has been besieged with letters. He 
can't possibly answer them all; so 
we select some, gather round the 
Ouija board, relay the letters and 
wait, just as long as it takes, for 
The King’s response. If you have a 
letter for Elvis—and who 
doesn’t?—send it along to SPIN, 6 
West 18 Street, New York, NY 
10011. Please keep letters short; 
Elvis is still a busy man, 


Dear Elvis: 

Something weird is going on. The Who are 
doing a reunion tour this summer, and then 
The Rolling Stones go on the road in the fall, 
Starship's gone back to the name Jefferson 
Airplane for a tour. What are these old guys 
up 102 And do you think there's any 
possibilty of a Beatles reunion or a Doors 
reunion or even an Elvis comeback? 
Monica Trilling 
Charlotte, NC 


Dear Monica: 

You know how embarrassed you get when 
your Dad has too much fo drink at the dinner 
table and gets a litle excited? He starts 
talking o whole lot, you can't stop him, He 
might even get up and stort dancing and 
acting real stupid. That's what these reunions 
are like. Sure, the guys have fun doing it, but 
that’s because they're trying fo get back what 
they once had. And their old fans are happy 
fohave o few beers in the backyard with their 
friends listening to the early records with the 
speakers set up in the windows. They don't 
wanna see their idols make fools of 
themselves wearing foo much makeup to 
cover up the age and jumping around trying 
fo sing the old songs with tied voices. If! had 
it fo do over again, | would have stopped 
while things were good. 

‘As for the Beatles and the Doors, they're 
dead and they know it. That's wise. People 
can't keep dredging up the past, even if 
there’s a lot of money in it. We all know that 
the road to hell is paved with goad intention. 
The road to humiliation is paved with money 
cand denial. 

Welll get one thing straight, there'll be no 
Eis comeback. I'm peaceful up here, happy 
fo sing a song in a piano bar once in a while. 
But that's as far as it can go. Except when Roy 
Orbison and | do a duet, we've been talking 
about that. Gotta wait for him to settle in, 








street fighting years 


ia atom CoparceraniVccblccre MaCcanVarc¥ lelepeamaceyent 


SIMPLE MINDS 














You've waited nearly four years for a new studio album from Simple Minds. 
In that time, the band has continued to develop, 
refusing to repeat the formula that made their last album platinum. 
street fighting years comes from the heart and soul of Simple Minds: 
a big, innovative sound you'd expect from a band that never stops growing. 


Featuring the single “This Is Your Land” 


Produced by Trevor Horn and Stephen Lipson 





a 
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Talking All That Jazz 


The Dish, the Dirt, the Inside Dope 


George Michael is fully recovered from throat surgery and is recording his second solo LP in London. * New Order, PiLand the 
Sugarcubes tour the States this summer as the Monsters of College Rock. * An entire sociology class from the University of 
North Carolina will tour with the Grateful Dead this summer. * New Matley Criie LP this month. * There are rumors in London 
of a new Tears For Fears album, but PolyGram won't confirm.* After she finishes her tour, Michelle Shocked will begin 
recordingan album, produced by Pete Anderson (who produced Short Sharp Shocked) for September release. * Matt Dillon and 
William Burroughs will star in “Drugstore Cowboy.” a fact-based film about 1970s drug culture, to open in July. * New Flesh, 
For Lula LP Plastic Fantastic this month. * David Bowie is now the vocalist in a band called Tin Machine with 
‘Soupy Sales’ sons Tony and Hunt, and Reeves Gabreles. An album will be out soon, but there are no plans for 
a tour, Rykodise has acquired the entire Bowie catalog and will rerelease past material on all three formats. * In 
early July, Beggars Banquet releases a double Bauhaus LP to celebrate what would have been the band’s 10th 
anniversary. * Santana are not recording a new album in San Francisco; they're just practicing before the summer 
European tour, * Hothouse Flowers’ second LP, recorded bit by bit while on the road, due in fall. * Lizey Borden releases 
Masters of Disguise this month. Some of the tracks feature a 50-piece orchestra, * Billboard asked James Brown to judge its 
second annual amateur songwriters contest, apparently to assure Brown that the industry has not deserted him while he’s in the 
clink, * Axl Rose, who wears. nipple ring, admitted backstage at a’ The Pursuit of Happiness concert that he makes up his own 
lyrics to “I'm an Adult Now.” * Guns N’ Roses have been dropped from the June 8th Radio City AIDS benefit for Gay Men's 
Health Crisis because of numerous objections to the band’s homophobic lyrics and their reported syringe abuse. * A new INXS 
album (produced by Chris Thomas) is due out in August. Heavy sigh. Plenty of time for us to grow to love Michael Hutchence’s, 
new do. * 61 percent of American homes contain at least one VCR. * Killing Joke have a new lineup and are preparing a multi- 
event 10th anniversary celebration. Ex-Smiths bassist Andy Rourke worked with the band briefly, but was 
excused because, says ex-PiL drummer Martin Atkins, “He was a miserable little bastard. We're playing this 
hhuge juggernaut music and it really pissed us off to look over at this moody little wimp.” Rourke was replaced by a 
Welshman called Taif. + Steve Albini’s band, Rapeman, have split up because of mounting controversy over the 
name, which was taken from a Japanese comic. * Bono has a pet hamster named Barney. + Ian MeCulloch, 
formerly of Echo & The Bunnymen, is in a Liverpool studio recording his first full-length solo LP. Meanwhile, the Bunnymen 
have recorded a single with a guest female singer, but are still searching for a new lead vocalist. * The Proclaimers’ favorite 
actor is Robert DeNiro. + On a recent trip to perform in the Ivory Coast, L.L. Cool J was made Chief Kwasi Achi'brou in a 
religious ceremony. While there, he cut his thumb, and when he leamed there was no hospital nearby, he donated $40,000 as 
seed money to build one. Ivory Coast will soon have an L-L. Cool J Hospital. * Paul McCartney's latest album features a couple 
of Elvis Costello collaborations. (They wrote nine songs together, two of which are on Costello's Spike.) Shortly after the release 
of Spike, Costello played a 20-minute acoustie set for a crowd outside London's Tower Records. + The state of New Jersey has 
officially declared March 15 “Bon Jovi Day.” + Brett Easton Ellis is nearly finished with his new novel. Hi Pa 
says, “It’s about a guy who works on Wall Street, and he likes to, uh, kill prostitutes.” No ttle yet. * Kid Creole “4 2 
and the Coconuts release a new LP this summer. * Linda Ronstadt is working on a new pop album with Aaron 
Neville. + Enigma Records has acquired Frank Zappa's old label and renamed it Enigma Retro. In the vault is # 
lots of rare, out-of-print and unreleased material by Alice Cooper, Ted Nugent, The GTOs, Captain Beef- 
heart and Lenny Bruce (live performances) which will be made available soon. * Madonna tours this summer, * Buek Owens 
and Ringo Starr have recorded “Act Naturally"—at Abbey Road Studios—which was made famous by Owens in 1963 and was 
covered by the Beatles in’65. * Spike Lee’s “Do The Right Thing,” to be released this summer, features a new Public Enemy 
track “Fight the Power.” * Van Morrison’s new self-produced LP Avalon Sunset out this month, * In March Sinead O'Connor 
married John Reynolds, the father of her son. * Tracy Chapman album due in late summer, * Pink Floyd have 














been on tour for the last two years and are now on holiday. * Ambitious Lovers will begin recording a third LP in 
the fall, after their international tour. “It definitely won't be called Lust.” they told their record company. Arto 
"Lindsay is currently producing Caetano Veloso’s upcoming album, * Despite tour dates throughout the year, 
Randy Travis will have two new albums out by September. One's a Christmas record. + Bernard Sumner of 
New Order releases a solo LP featuring ex-Smith Johnny Marr and Pet Shop Boy Neil Tennant by year's end. * Michael Stipe 
and Hugo Largo’s Tim Sommer are coproducing an LP for Stipe’s sister Lynda’s band, Hetch Hetchy. + KRS-One i 
producing Sly and Robbie's forthcoming LP. + The French singer Veronique Sanson has recently received death threats 
because of her song “Allah.” * Lloyd Cole and the Commotions have split. “I am very happy to have been a Commotion,” says 
Cole, who will continue solo. “I blame Yoko.” 








Who’s Generation? 


The Who will eunite on June 27 at Radio City Music Hall in New York. This is the second time they've reunited since the band 
officolly split on December 16, 1983, their first performance since Live Aid in’85, and their second since the farewell tourin’82 
which grossed $40 million. The Radio City show, a Rock'N'Roll Hall of Fame event, will be a reenactment of the rockopera 
Tommy, proceeds going to Music Therapy, a charity for the handicapped. Pete Townshend (44), Roger Daltrey (45), and 
John Entwistle (44) will tour across the States, ending on August 23 ct LA's Universal Amphitheatre, where 
they/llbe joined by Elton John and Tina Tumer reprising their Pinboll Wizard and Acid Queen roles from the 1975 Ken Russell 
film version of “Tommy.” Billy Idol will join them in the character of mean Cousin Kevin. Following the trend, the Rolling Stones 
will go on tour in September. Get yer ya-yas out. 








A Few Faks 
About Muzak 


‘Muzak* wos established in 1933 by retired 
Brigadier General George O. Squire, He 
called it “Muzak” because he liked the 
sound of “Kodak” 


(One of the best salesmen Muzak ever had 
‘was Lyndon Baines Johnson, when he 
‘owned the Austin franchise. 


Danny Kaye owned the Muzak franchise in 
Cincinnati, 


By the mid~70s Xerox Corp was spending 
$10,000 a year on Muzak. 


‘Muzak estimates that 80 million people 
hear its product every day. 


“To really understand Environmental Music 
by Muzak, it must be thought of as a 
‘manogement fool rather than 

entertainment.” from a promotional 
pamphlet from Muzak) 


“The music should meet two functional 
requirements ofthe subscriber: 1) to 
‘accommodate and lengthen, if possible, the 
stay of the customer in the establishments 
shopping areas, and 2} 1o assist both the 
fact and ilusion of speedy checkout of the 
customer” (from a scientific survey 
conducted by Muzak) 





“Stimulus Progression” is Muzak’s name for 
‘arranging its 15-minute segments of 
scienffcally-formulated music to counteract 
your daily fatigue cycle. 


Christopher Case, Director of Programming 
cot Muzok’s headquarters in Seale, 
Washington, was hired away from a rival 
background music service two years ago to 
overhaul Muzak’ image. “We want fo get 
away from the elevator association,” he 
says. “We want i 1 be functional, to cid 
people doing their job, and we also want it 
not fo be offensive to people” 


“With the Muzak group, the nuning stat 
noted fewer patients asking many questions. ” 
(from Music Research Note No. 51 

01984 Muzak) 


“Stimulus Progression,” says Case. “All itis— 
‘and this may sound trite—but all we're 
doing is trying to make the world a better 
place” 


—Edward Ericson 
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Flag 


Is flag-wrangling an act of free speech 
protected by the Constitution? Or is the 
American flag so fragile that its defilers 
should be put away? 


Artide by Richard Hefter 





ven a politically correct audience at a soulful 
4 Michelle Shocked concert wouldn't have it. 
When the activist-folksinger brought out 
“Dread” Scott Tyler during the encore of her 
Chicago show in March, the art student cum nemesis 
of flag-waving Americans was booed and heckled. 

Shocked was attempting to hold a town meeting 
‘on flag desecration . She stopped her show to bring 
‘out Tyler and Gregory Lee “Joey” Johnson, who was 
arrested for burning a flag at the 1984 Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Dallas. But, as the singer later 
recalled, the “Donahue-style forum damn near 
turned into a Morton Downey-style brawl.” Audi- 
ence members, who had enthusiastically applauded 
Shocked's revolutionary ballads, shouted for Tyler to. 
get the hell off stage. But the 24-year-old self-pro- 
claimed communist revolutionary held firm to his mi- 
crophone and his message. 

For the record, Tyler's message has something to 
do with creating a classless society, but more signifi- 
cant is how the current society has responded to it. 
His flag-on-the-floor artwork consists of a photo 
montage of flags, a shelf with a ledger, and an Ameri- 
can flag that people stepped on while entering their 
responses to the work's title, “What is the proper way 
to display the US flag?” 

Since his exhibit appeared at Chicago's School of 
the Art Institute in February, Tyler and his work have 
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—Flag trampling Chicago artist Dread Scott Tyler 


summoned outrage that some liken to the Salman 
Rushdie/Satanic Verses affair, complete with death 
threats and bomb scares. Legislators have rallied to 
ban the piece, the President of the United States took 
time out to condemn it, telling a Chicago Sun Times 
reporter that he thought the work was “disgraceful”; 
and even the Supreme Court’s impending decision in 
Johnson's case is said to be affected by the attention 
the Chicago case has generated. All of which makes 
the Dreaded one gush. 

“if you had asked me four weeks ago, will George 
Bush be commenting on your artwork, | would have 
said, ‘What, are you crazy?’ " Tyler's sitting in a cafe 
on Chicago's Printer’s Row, looking disappointingly 
normal sans revolutionary regalia. Seems that threat- 
ening phone calls and hate mail have got him lying 
low. In place of his normal beard, beret, kaffiyah and 
dark shades are a pair of nerdy horn rims, a Kangol 


hat pulled over his dreadlocks and a well-groomed 
mustache. 

The attacks, he knows, have served to elevate him, 
coupled with the fact that he’s got PR savvy. He’s 
sharp, a graduate of one of Chicago's most exclusive 
private high schools, and he’s surprisingly chic. “The 
kaffiyah,” Tyler says, “it’s a definite fashion statement 
as well as in solidarity with some really hip Palestin- 
ian kids—and it keeps my neck warm,” adding later, 
“Image is everything. Had | gotten out there in poly- 
ester clothes and pocket protectors, unfortunate as it 
is in this society, it’s not going to carry as much 

Lr" 

His artwork is undeniably offensive. “Placing the 
flag where | did was an artistic device,” Tyler ex- 
plains, “but it also makes a much sharper political 
thrust. The work evokes a lot of things. For people 
who despise the flag, it gives a liberating feeling of be- 
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ing able to walk on this object—a somewhat empow- 
ering feeling. For others, it very strongly poses 
questions about why they're patriotic. And for the Ol- 
lie North clones of the world—those who no matter 
how many atrocities the US commits, are still going to 
say, ‘It’s my country right or wrong,’—it's going to 
basically be a ‘Fuck you’ to them. If George Bush 
feels extremely upset and threatened by me, good.” 

But hysterical responses during the four-week stu- 
dent show made Tyler appear mild-mannered by 
comparison. “Dread Scott” effigies were stomped 
upon and his picture targeted on dart boards. A bomb 
threat forced the school to close for several days. And 
death threats sent Tyler in and out of hiding, securing 
his status as America’s answer to Rushdie. 

“The intimidation concerned me very much,” said 
John Stopford, a philosophy professor at the Art Insti- 
tute. “I definitely saw some analogies with the 
Rushdie case in terms of the intensity of the 
response.” 

Robert Jones was one of the more lucid voices. A 
spokesman for the Illinois Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
he spoke convincingly of the hurt. “The flag doesn’t 
just belong to the individual, it belongs to all of us. 
The flag has been bought and paid for by millions of 
lives over the years. When I saw the muddy footprints 
onit, all |had was sadness. That flag covered the cof- 
fin of my mother and father who are buried at 
Arlington. That flag was what a friend of mine was 
about to place on a hill just minutes before the cease- 
fire in Korea when he was killed.” 


The analogy of Tyler to the Rushdie affair was not lost 
on attorney William Kunstler. During defense argu- 
ments in the Joey Johnson flag-burning case at the Su- 
preme Court in March, Kunstler cited a New York 
Times article that described the hysteria in Chicago as 
a”holy war’ over the flag. Johnson was initially sen- 
tenced to a year in prison and fined $2,000 for his 
Dallas flag-burning in 1984. A Texas appellate court 
threw out the conviction, before the Court agreed to 
review it in its current session. 

Civil libertarians are concerned that the Rehnquist 
court will establish a new precedent against flag-de- 
filing protesters. But Kunstler, a prominent civil rights 
attorney, believes that the court, in accepting the case 
last October, was influenced by the flag-waving of 
last year’s presidential campaigns. "I think they now 
regret taking it,” he says, citing the Tyler/Rushdie hys- 
teria. ‘Does the court want to uphold a law elevating 
a flag to the level of a venerated object, an icon, like 
the Ayatollah does with the Koran?” 

The prosecution maintains, according to Dolena 
Westergard, assistant district attorney for Dallas 
County, that, “The flag should be protected because 
it is a symbol of nationhood and national unity; and, 
in the alternative, that it should be protected from de- 
struction because when flag-burning occurs, that act 
is likely to cause a breach of the peace.” 

Kunstler responds: “The first question, assuming 
flag-burning to be speech, which both sides do: Is 
there a compelling interest the state has in preventing 
the burning that is more important than speech? There 
is not. Secondly, no flag-burning incident has ever in- 
cited a riot. Besides, if you cause a riot, there’s a sepa- 
rate criminal statute for that. If you burn someone 
else’s flag, you've committed arson; if you steal a flag, 
it’s larceny. Why a special statute for flags?” 

The Supreme Court's decision, he adds, which is 
expected this month (June), could be the first defini- 
tive ruling on the constitutionality of all state and fed- 
eral flag statutes. Since the federal law was enacted, 
during the anti-war heydays of 1968, five people 





have been prosecuted for flag desecration—the first 
being Abbie Hoffman, for wearing a flag shirt to 
hearings of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. All were eventually acquitted “‘on restrictive 
grounds” that applied only to the specific cases, ac- 
cording to Kunstler. So, no national precedent has yet 
been established. 

The federal statute stipulates that, “Who knowingly 
casts contempt by public mutilation, defacing, defil- 
ing, burning or trampling upon [the flag] shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
a year.” 

Also at stake in the Supreme Court decision are 
new measures that emerged in the wake of the Tyler 
incident. On March 16, the same day the School of 
the Art Institute show closed, the Chicago City Coun- 
cil unanimously approved a measure which would 
make it illegal to display the flag on the ground, and 
the US Senate voted 97-0 to pass a similar bill, which 
now awaits a vote in the House. 





“If George Bush feels 
threatened by me, good” 


The case has drawn the interest of a number of art- 
ists, including Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschenberg 
and Claus Oldenberg, who filed amicus briefs in sup- 
port of Johnson. Their concern: That the law, “given 
the vagueness of its terms, could sweep within its am- 
bit nearly all the artistic creations that have ever used 
or depicted a flag. 





tohis exhibit. One supporter called to say she has a 
Micheli Shocked aleo entered the EE... of “dish towels” she used on the 4th of July to 


Johnson are old friends. They were arrested together 
at the Republican Convention protest, and coinci- 
dentally they are both children of military lifers. At 
every stop on her 20-plus-city tour in March, 
Shocked says she took time out to remind ai 
about the case and to invite them backstage to discuss 
organizing demonstrations. 

And of course there was Tyler, celebutant , lend- 
ing support at the stretch. “Frankly before his contro- 
versy, we had difficulty gaining a lot of interest, 
Johnson said. The two quickly earned berths on talk 
shows, They even appeared, along with Kunstler, on 
“CBS This Morning” before three-and-a-half million 
viewers, which is no small feat considering Tyler is a 
supporter of the Revolutionary Communist Party and 
32-year-old Johnson is a member of the RCP’s youth 
brigade. 

Tyler was also at Johnson’s side during the Supreme 
Court hearing and at a rally on the steps outside. By 
then, momentum for their side was clearly rising. 
“The response in DC was very, very warm,” Tyler re- 
called a few days later. “It’s weird, | mean, people 
‘want my autograph now. People just want to hear ev- 
ery word that comes out of my mouth. I'm glad people 
want to hear what I have to say, but it’s just weird.”” 

No weirder, indeed, than for flag lovers. Se 











Burn This 


by Michelle Shocked 


hortly after my article “Social Change” ap- 

peared in SPIN last January, | received a 

backstage visit from my friend “RCR” Joey. 
He told me that the Supreme Court was reconsi- 
dering the Texas Appellate Court's decision—that 
his right to bum an American flag is a freedom 
guaranteed by the First Amendment, Holy Double 
Jeopardy, Batman! So when I got a call from Joey a 
few days into my spring tour to hip me about this 
Chicago artist whose exhibit was closed out of re- 
spect for a flag, | invited him to the show in Chi- 
cago, with the hopes of Dread Scott showing up as 
well. To me, it seemed the perfect environment to 
challenge some of the ideas I raised about the role of 
music as a force for social change. 

Central to my idea was the potential for music to 
create and nurture a sense of community. And be- 
lieve me, Chicago needs all the “community” it can 
get. “Rich” Daley for Mayor, indeed. Hostilities 
seethe, and contempt is barely concealed. When I 
invited Joey and Dread onstage, I heard some lads 
to my right (your left) shouting “Boo!” so I asked the 
Wild Women, if they were out there, to make their 
presence known. Their hollers rocked the house! 

For me, it was the highlight of the evening, creat- 
ing a focus that acknowledged the force and pres- 
ence of the 9's community. When the yelling 
stopped I said, “Now let’s talk, boys” and passed 
the mike, Donahue-style, around the room, and 
folks really got involved. 

Dread played a tape onstage from a radio talk 
show that expressed the black community's reaction 


clean the utensils she “roasts the pig with.” 

Someone is being very successful at twisting this, 
controversial violation of Joey and Dread’s freedom 
into a focus for a flag-waving campaign. Dread an- 
nounced that the Veterans of Foreign Wars was orga~ 
nizing a protest outside the art exhibit the next 
afternoon, and that he needed some support for a 
counter-demonstration. Joey announced his March 
21 trial date and asked folks interested in organiz~ 
ing a local protest to contact him. I think we 
managed to create some common ground between 
the liberal community, who defend their right to do 
what they've done, and the radical community, who 
understand why they did it. 

was frightening to present an issue so relevant 
and controversial; but, in my opinion, those who see 
“art” as separate from politics are responsible for 
the situation where graffiti stretched on canvas is 
hanging from gallery walls while graffiti artists are 
arrested and lynched in alleyways. To Joey, Dread, 
and everyone out there making trouble for the VFW 
«+ Keep on rockin’! ® 
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TONE DEF 


Rapper Tone Loc used to play professional soccer. Now he has a platinum debut album, 
Loc-ed After Dark, and wants to retire befoA@iaaasOam> 


n 1980, 13-year-old Tony Smith came down 

with strep throat, His mother, Margaret, who ran 

a retirement home in Los Angeles, gave him 

some hot tea with brandy to ease to the pain. 

“Burned the shit out of my throat,”’ says Smith 
“Fucked me up.” 

Thus are legends born. The lowriding rasp Smith 
was left with gave the teenager a romantic edge and 
brought him one step closer to becoming Tone Loc 
“It worked out to my advantage. | loved it. My voice 
was deep. I had a killer telephone voice. Used to talk 
to those young ladies, they'd go, ‘Oh, you sound so 
old.’ ‘Yeah baby.’ ” 

Fact: The best selling single of all time features 
American pop singers preaching about their ties to 
starving Africans. 

Fact: The second best selling single of all time fea- 
tures a mother who comes home to find her daughter 
fucking a portly young man and gives the couple her 
blessing: “Listen you two, I was once like you,’” she 
says, “and | liked to do the wild thing.” 

“It was just another song,” says Tone Loc of the sin- 
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gle that will soon outsell “We Are The World.” 
“wild thing,’ we used to say ita long time ago, but all 
of sudden it came back up into the slang and we 
thought, we have to do a song about this. We weren't 
thinking of any other song. ‘Wild thing’ is just slang 
that’s been around for a long time.” 

Tone Loc is from West Los Angeles, and that doesn't 
mean he raps at the beach. He got his name for the 
crazy things he’d do: Tone Loc, short for Tony Loco, 
although if his past was wild he doesn’t like to talk 
about it, He says that in the early days he was a 
lightweight, couldn't finish 40 oz. of beer in a single 
sitting. Delicious Vinyl’s Matt Dike and Mike Ross 
wanted Tone for their fledgling LA-based label as soon 
as they heard him rap over the phone. Seduced by the 
killer telephone voice 
SPIN: Where did you grow up? 

West Los Angeles. | played soccer for 15 years. | 
played basketball, hanging out with my homeboys. 
That's about it. Which | still do to this very day. Same 
exact thing. | played soccer, about a year semi-pro, six 
months professional. But | had to say forget it, go back 


to my computers. 
SPIN: You were a computer programmer? 

Yeah. 
SPIN: What about the future? 

I've gota lot of plans. Real estate, which I've already 
started in. I'll buy a foreclosed house, do the work fix- 
ing it up myself—me and my brother. Pay the bank 
what they wanted for that house and then sell it for a 
million times what | paid for it. I's easy money. Hon- 
est money. That's a nice way to make a living. I'd like 
to retire before I'm 30. I'm going to 


If history served analogy better, Loc-ed After Dark 
would have preceded Eric B and Rakim’s Paid In Full 
so that you could call it Birth Of The Cool to Eric Band 
Rakim’s Kind Of Blue. Funky and placid, full of bass 
whomp that soothingly rumbles the chest at high vol- 
umes, it’s the second ‘89 rap album to sample Steely 
Dan, the first to cop a guitar lick from Van Halen, and 
the only one that stands a chance of selling more than 
the Beastie Boys’ Licensed To Ill. s 


Article by Joe Levy 
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If Elvis was rock's first celebrity, Jerry Lee Lewis, born in hellfire, was its first $.0.B. 
On the eve of Great Balls of Fire, a film about his life, he proves that he's still one. 


erry Lee Lewis strides around the reception 

suite of the Westbury Hotel, in London's 

Mayfair district, gulping champagne by the 

glass. The armpits of his nylon jersey are 

stained yellow with sweat, his flesh a rubbery 
pallor, his eyes beady and hard. He throws back his 
head to bare his teeth and emits a lewd, throaty 
cackle. 

To the relief of those assembled in the room—rep- 
resentatives from Lewis's ever-loyal British fan club, 
foreign journalists, his sixth (or is it seventh?) wife, 
two-year-old son Lee and anxious publicity people 
from Rank Films, producers of the upcoming film, 
“Great Balls of Fire,’” starring Dennis Quaid as Lew- 
is—there are many throaty cackles and wheezing 
laughs this evening. Getting Jerry Lee Lewis to come 
back to the Westbury Hotel hadn’t been easy. The last 
time he stayed here, 30 years ago, it became known as 
the scene of his fall. Elvis had gone off to the army, 
Little Richard had gone back to God and Chuck Berry 
was in jail—the way seemed clear for Lewis to assume 
the mantle of the king of rock'n'roll. But when the sto- 
ry broke that he'd married his 13-year-old cousin 
Myra Gale and was sleeping with her in the Westbury 
Hotel, the hounds of Fleet Street declared war and 
eventually chased him back home. The scandal, the 
first of many in a career where turmoil and tragedy 
have been constants, reduced Lewis from a $3,000-a- 
night performer to one who had to play for what he 
could get, from being a million-selling recording star 
toa black sheep shunned by radio stations coast to 
coast, 

Nonetheless, Lewis is in good spirits tonight. As a 
German journalist prepares to leave, Jerry Lee tells 
him, “Stick around, fella. We've got beer, we've got 
champagne and we've got some good whiskey. can’t 
give you any dope because they won't let me have 
any.” 

A publicist introduces him to me. He grabs my hand 
and fixes me with a puzzled stare. 

“Aww yeah, | met Gavin once before.” 

Are you sure, Jerry? 

“Aww yeah, it was Willie Mae’s whorehouse, Nat- 
chez, Mississippi. You had some 16-year-old girl tied 








Article by Gavin Martin 


down at the time. | remember that much.” He laughs 
loud and longat his own vulgar temerity. The Jerry Lee 
Lewis show has begun. 

When Rank Films first arranged for him to come to 
London and watch the filming of his previous West- 
bury visit, a period in his life which still leaves him 
feeling angry and cheated, he got as far as the airport 
in Memphis and turned back. Whatever persuaded 
him eventually to make the trip, it certainly wasn’t the 
script. The movie is based on the Myra Gale Lewis's 
book of the same name, which Lewis bluntly de- 
scribes as, “The worst piece of shit that | ever read, full 
of distorted lies. She was going to call that book Balls 
of Fire, but | said, ‘Myra, why not be honest about it,’ 
heh heh heh, Myra’s still up and going and she still 
looks as good as she did back then. | don’t like that. 
She should have aged some. She looks just like she did 
when she was 12. | wonder if she can screw any 
better.” 

Jerry and Myra Gale stayed in wedlock until the end 
of the 60s, until she caught him in flagrante delicto 
with a Red Indian girl. He thinks that her book was a 
kind of revenge. 

“don’t think she meant it from her heart. She was 
just trying to get back at me in some way. | told her, 
‘You shouldn't do this, Myra, you're going to be mess- 
ing up our kids’ minds. They want to believe in their 
momma, now they'll know she is a liar.’ So she says, 
“What part of it isa lie?’ But | couldn’t answer that, heh 
heh heh.” 

When he turned up on the movie set in Memphis 
Jerry Lee looked at the script and kicked up seven 
shades of hell. He's calmed down a bit since then but 
still doesn’t like it, Among scenes he objects to are 
those where English audiences boo him and throw 
baby dolls onto the stage. “That never happened," he 
insists. In another scene, after the fall, where he ap- 
pears playing at a Cajun dance from behind chicken 
wire to stop the cascade of bottles. “I never played 
behind no chicken wire,” he says. “Played some hen 
houses, maybe . ..” 

So why has he now decided to cooperate with the 
filmmakers? 

“The movie has been off and on for years. If it didn’t 


get made this time it never would. | was concerned 
about the music more than anything else, and that’s 
right, | made sure of that. But the rest of it is blown out 
of all proportion. It’s not about Jerry Lee’s deep feel- 
ings, what was in his heart at the time, why he did the 
things he did. He wasn’t too smart, he was just a kid. 
We all make mistakes in life and | made a big one real 
early. | had to learn to live with it and Myra had to 
learn to live without it.” 

There's a rumor that the Fleet Street hounding of 
Jerry Lee was encouraged, maybe even paid for, by 
Colonel Tom Parker, who was keen to ensure that El- 
vis’s challengers were kept at bay while he was in the 
army. Lewis recalls his manager Oscar Davis receiv- 
ing advice from the Colonel by long distance phone 
call during the crisis. 

“He said the best way to ride this out is to get Jerry to 
‘come onstage pushing Myra ina baby carrier. He was 
a carnival barker so that idea seemed funny to him: 
come and see the monkey in the cage. But | wasn’t 
going to do that. I'm not a monkey, I'm nota perform- 
ing animal. I'm an artist, I'm a talent. He wasn't going 
to get me up there in some big house on the hill and 
make out | didn’t smoke, didn’t drink or didn’t mess 
around. I'll decide what | can take, what | can’t take, 
what I can drink, what | can’t drink, what I can shoot 
and what | can’t shoot. Any other way is bullshit.”” 

“Great Balls of Fire’” covers Lewis’s meteoric rise 
and fall, ending with his celebrity in tatters at the end 
of the 50s. Director Jim McBride got a specially 
bleached blonde Dennis Quaid in to do the honors. 
According to close friends, Quaid has taken the part to. 
extreme method lengths. “He's pretty wired right 
is Jerry Lee Lewis in 1958,” said 
‘one who met up with the Texan actor in London. Hav- 
ing gone on the road with Lewis to prepare for the part, 
Quaid followed with a round of the drinking dens fre- 
quented by Jerry Lee in Memphis. Lewis was im- 
pressed by his dedication and stamina. 

“He's something else, he drove me crazy, that boy's 
got more energy than Jimmy Swaggart [Lewis's dis- 
graced TV evangelist cousin; more on him later]. He's 
a genius, to pull this one off he has to be. But if he goes 
down on my wife. . . I'd like to see him try to follow 
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that up.” 

The sticking point in the character and actor's rela- 
tionship would seem to be over the movie's original 
soundtrack, a new collection of Lewis hits produced 
by T-Bone Burnette and featuring John Doe of X in the 
backing band. Lewis will sing half of them, Quaid the 
other half. 

“I tried to give him advice but he's got his own way 
of doing things. There was me trying to give Dennis 
Quaid advice but I’m no actor, I’m a piano player and 
a singer. He has himself believing that he can play my 
songs on piano and he’s good at it—says he’s only 
been playing for two years but | don't believe that, he’s 
been playing for longer than that. He never convinced 
me that he was a fan of mine, but he convinced me he 
was a shrewd actor. That’s not exactly the same as a 
‘con man, but he could start talking circles around you 
and you'd believe him.” 

When Lewis first burst on the world he sounded like 
he came from another planet, and maybe he did. Like 
many of his cohorts on Sun Records, Lewis and his 


owner and country star) and Jimmy Swaggart (TV 
evangelist and prostitute watcher). They say that back 
then Jerry was the better preacher, Jimmy the star pi- 
ano player. Since then Jerry's fortunes have supposed- 
ly risen when Jimmy's have fallen and vice versa. But 
the Pentecostal fury has driven both; perhaps the im- 
morality and wild abandon of Lewis's personal life is 
explained by the feverish intensity of his religious vi- 
sion. He regrets that he's not playing in church 
anymore. 

“That's what | should be doing, that's my first love, | 
think. Do you think it's what I'l have to go back to? | 
think | probably will. I'm talking about my belief in 
God, in the Son of God, the Holy Ghost and the Gos- 
pel. I think I'll have to go back and straighten my life 
up and do right. Really do right, not just talk about it. 

“The greatest honor that a person can have in this 
life i to be a fully-fledged Christian and be baptized in 
the Holy Spirit and have the evidence coming through 
speaking in tongues. The Holy Ghost will not dwell in 
an unclean temple, but Jerry Lee Lewis is not your 


“Jimmy [Swaggart] wasn’t fooling me for a 
minute, son. All he was fooling was the 


suckers.” 


family were the product of a Deep South in the thrall 
of a Pentecostal revival. He recalls that just about the 
time his younger brother died, his father was hauled 
off to prison on a moonshine rap. 

“He made the best whiskey | ever tasted, drunk it all 
the time. Whiskey's good if you drink it right and | 
never knew any other way to drink it.” 

Since he emerged spouting glossolalia from a dirty 
Natchez river baptism, Jerry Lee has been a restless, 
unrepentant wildcat. Fueled by an amazing power, 
he's endlessly cheated death and displayed a vora- 
cious appetite for drugs, women, drink and most of all 
music. Even today at 53 he’s one of the truly riveting 
live performers, capable of playing blues or country 
that could break your heart and rock’n’roll that will 
blow your head off. 

There's a thousand Jerry Lee stories in circulation. 
They are like currency. Some—like the time he had to 
play before Chuck Berry and allegedly set his piano on 
fire at the end of the set, smirking, “Follow that, nig- 
ger’”—he now vehemently denies. Others—like the 
time he was arrested outside Graceland months be- 
fore Elvis died, higher than a Mississippi full moon and 
waving a loaded pistol—he will admit to. 

“He called me up about 14 or 15 times. He was 
very depressed. | thought he was conning me and put- 
ting me on. I didn’t want him making a fool of old Jerry 
Lee because | knew Elvis real well. | said, ‘Elvis, who 
are you talking to now? The blind can’t lead the blind.” 
| was sitting down there in my office with a cowboy 
hat on, no shirt, no shoes and blasting holes in the 
walls—and I'm going to go up to Elvis Presley’s house 
and lead him along the straight and narrow? | mean 
really, c'mon, get real boy. So I got to the gate with a 
loaded gun—if that didn’t sanctify him then nothing 
would, But it was no good, 

On the box set collection of his entire work with 
Sun Records, there’s a recording of the famous argu- 
ment between Lewis and the label owner Sam Phillips 
about how he and his fellow rock’n‘rollers were drag- 
ging the world to hell in a handbasket. This is a song 
Jerry Lee has been singing for years. As a youngster 
Lewis ran with his cousins Mickey Gilley (nightclub 
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average, run-of-the-mill talent, and for some reason or 
other the Holy Ghost has always abided in me. 
There's a reason for that—I've been a real fighter for 
the Holy Ghost. | have felt its power—most people 
don’t even know what they're talking about when 
they talk about the Holy Spirit.” 

Does that include Jimmy Swaggart? 

Although he has at times taken delight in his cous- 
in’s downfall, Jerry Lee now looks pained and 
thoughtful. “Boy you're really going for the biggie ain- 
‘chew. The problems that jimmy has had, | got blamed 
for them. I'ma big drain on Jimmy Swaggart; he loves 
his cousin very much and he believes in me. For years 
he’s been on at folks trying to get me to preach. Now | 
think he understands why | didn’t: If Jerry Lee is going 
to preach it then he is going to live it. Y'see, jimmy 
learned a lot from me; | was preaching for three years 
before him." 

That’s certainly true. To see Swaggart in full fling — 
sweat-drenched demon force or helpless, jibbering 
pleading—immediately puts you in mind of Jerry Lee 
in the midst of an aural rampage, leering at the audi- 
ence, coveting all the pretty girls and wives in the 
house. Maybe Swaggart was the family’s revenge on 
America for daring to slight Jerry Lee at the height of 
his glory. 

“He don’t exactly try to be like me, he's just that 
way. If he couldn't be that way he’d amount to noth- 
ing. | told him once, you're doing something right— 
you might not be an Elvis Presley or a Chuck Berry ora 
Jerry Lee Lewis but you're doing something right. 

“| didn’t know that he was going to have enough 
money one day to buy up Ethiopia. Yup, jimmy has a 
lot of money but he sure has a lot of problems right 
now.” 

Were you surprised when it was revealed that when 
Jimmy wasn’t squeezing money from his TV public, he 
would often take to riding ‘round New Orleans in his 
car looking for low-rent hookers to indulge his re- 
pressed perversions? 

“He wasn’t fooling me for a minute, son. | knew 
Jimmy, knew him from the beginning. All he was fool- 
ing was the suckers. | knew that a time would come 





when I'd get blamed for Jimmy's downfall and | think 
that may be true. Jimmy listens to me a lot, he listens to 
what | got to say, so maybe it is my fault.’” 

Several times the word has gone ‘round the world’s 
news desks that Jerry Lee Lewis, unrepentant doper 
and drinker, was nearing the end. Tributes have flown 
in, death bed visits have been made, obituaries writ- 
ten. In 1981, after operations on multiple stomach ul- 
cers, pneumonia set in, and doctors gave him a five 
percent chance of survival. 

“(thought | was dead, as a matter of fact. | knew that 
it was over for me. When | hit the floor and my stom- 
ach split open, | had enough sense to get my house in 
order with God. I was ready and waiting to go home— 
to the pearly gates, not Louisiana, Then suddenly | 
knew I wasn’t going anywhere. | couldn’t get out of it 
that easy. 

“Son, it’s the strangest feeling, looking in the bath- 
oom mirror and watching your stomach split open. | 
thought, you're going to die Jerry Lee, maybe you're 
already dead. So | started praying, | asked God to for- 
give me of all my sins. ‘Cause | knew that I'd done 
wrong and that | was going to hell. if there isa hell then 
| don’t even want to be close to it, and if there is no 
hell, if there’s only a heaven, | don’t want to take no 
chances. It is for eternity, they say.” 

Since then there have been ever more stories to fuel 
the Jerry Lee Lewis myth. There's the time he shot his 
bass player in the arm for daring to suggest that a re- 
cording was below par. In 1982 he was kidnapped 
from a Dayton, Ohio, stage by his cousin Jimmy Swag- 
gart, and put on a shrimp and malted milk diet. In 
1985 Lewis was booked into a Nashville recording 
studio for 10 hours; when he left, there were no tapes, 
just excrement smeared all over the studio. Sometime 
later he was up at The Betty Ford Clinic, but only for 
30 minutes. He pocketed $10,000 from a National En- 
quirer reporter and booked himself out. 

“He wasn’t too pleased about it but he got his story, 
| just didn’t stay in there too long. There wasn’t much 
he could do about it—! got the money before | went in 
and he might have thought | had a gun. But | looked 
the place over and | couldn’t see me cleaning up my 
act by cleaning up commodes.”” 

Recently he’s caused Priscilla Presley much con- 
sternation because of the attention he’s been paying 
the offspring of her marriage to Elvis, Lisa Marie. Jerry 
Lee has always felt cheated out of what was rightfully 
his—when Elvis took a 14-year-old girlfriend there 
were no baying hounds to ruin his career—and he 
takes great delight in telling people about his new re- 
lationship. “Oh yeah, she’s a sweetheart, but there's 
never been anything between us. I'm not saying that 
there won't be. I'm going to end up with his house, his 
money and everything before it’s all over. Haw haw 
haw haw haw haw—that's a joke.” 

‘What he’s really relishing is the chance to show his 
family and particularly his cousins just who is the fam- 
ily’s real star. 

“| got them together at my Uncle’s funeral. | said 
Mickey, Jimmy—you're both pretty good, you play 
piano, you preach and you sing pretty good. But you 
only got the shavings of the talent, Jerry Lee got the 
bulk of it. All those generations of Lewis family talent, 
they came to me. Mickey laughed, but Jimmy got real 
upset. And now the best is yet to come, it has to be. 
This time I might even save money, just to have some- 
thing to show for it, just to show Jimmy that I can do 


it” Py 


Thanks to Stuart Colman for his help in researching 
this article. 
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PROPHET 
SHALL 
RISE 
AMONG 


Battered by poverty and violent coups, Haiti's poor 
have reached out to a star—a little Catholic priest 
they call Titid. Risen from the shantytowns, 
father Jean-Bertrand Aristide inspired a popular 
coup and has earned the wrath of the 
Church and Haiti’s rich. 


Article by Bernard Zékri 


sian order, is part saint, part revolutionary and possibly part 
messiah to the terribly impoverished and victimized people 
of Haiti. A little man—he is 35 years old, a scant 5'4" and 105 
pounds, and looks like a dark gray sparrow—he is somehow larger 
than the evil that holds this Caribbean island hostage: a totally cor- 
rupt government that regularly changes leadership but nothing else, 
as Coup usurps coup, anda ruling class grows fat on drug trafficking. 
He is even larger than the Church, which, although it ultimately 
expelled him and officially disavows him, can neither remove him 
nor diminish his influence. When the Church tried to transfer him, 
thousands of the poor blocked the roads to the airport. They 
wouldn't let him leave. 
He has survived innumerable assassination attempts. Each time 
he defeats death personally, he gives more hope to the previously 
hopeless. Aristide is bigger than Haiti 


F=: Jean-Bertrand Aristide, a Catholic priest of the Sale- 


“Welcome to hell,” roared Gladys as she opened her door. | had 
just arrived in Port-au-Prince and had been invited to her home, in 
the cool heights of Pétionville, the local Bel-Air. Rum punch on ice 
awaited me on the terrace. These people laughed at me when | 
spoke of Aristide, “You didn’t come all the way from Paris for him?! 
He's just a visionary who's trying to become the savior of Haiti.” 
‘A truant who gives mass in a bulletproof vest 
In fact, it’s very odd that he hasn't been killed,” another guest 
mused. ‘That’s what's strange about him. 
Before me, my hosts were cutting lines of cocaine as long as 
trains. “Coke,” said Gladys. “‘There’s a story you'll be interested in. 
It's the new demon of Haiti. It’s everywhere. Crack for the poor and 
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pure stuff for the military, the politicians and the rich 
Twenty dollars a gram, a quarter of the price in the 
United States. Haiti and Santo Domingo have become 
the two biggest ports of call for the cocaine traffic des- 
tined for the US. It is destroying lives and making 
millionaires.” 

I wake up, a vat of rum on my brain, the last words 
of my pal Gladys still echoing in my ears: “Haiti is 
perhaps one of the poorest countries on the planet, 
but in Port-au-Prince alone, there are at least 2,000 
millionaires.”” 

Two thousand? And the rest of the people? They 
huddle in la Salines, in Cité Soleil or in any of the other 
slums. | walk through streets teaming with children on 
their hands and knees hunting for food through hun- 
dreds of tons of garbage. | see women bathing nude 
gutters filled with black and stinking water; old wom- 
en walking out three feet from their door to defecate, 
and many others, their swollen bellies showing 
through the holes in ragged T-shirts. And their hands, 
gripping at me like the tentacles of a starving beast 
ready to devour anything it can. Hell doesn’t have to 
try hard to scare you. 

For most, Haiti only evokes the dim memory of car- 
nage and a series of coups, filed away in our minds 
under the general heading of “Trouble in the Third 
World,” But, for the poor, these events are a personal, 
physical reality. 

Here, one understands the urgency, the violence, 
the courage of Aristide. All these people who have 
nothing, have Aristide. The poor, the hungry and the 
disempowered are the sum total of Aristide’s faithful. 
And it is from them that this little priest gets the power 
to preach Liberation 

Aristide, the first to preach in public against Baby 
Doc Duvalier. Aristide, the first, and only, to de- 
nounce General Namphy’s post Baby Doc junta. Dis- 
creet, frail, austere, Aristide, known as ‘“‘pere Titid’’ by 
his followers, transforms in the pulpit, where his hom- 
ilies entrance and empower a people with nothing. 
Three years in the ring, and still standing, Aristide has 
become a legend. 

Thad to get to him fast. As soon as the legend of a 
hero grows, he usually either disappears or becomes 
inaccessible. Aristide had already escaped about 20 
assassination attempts, the last being the bloodbath at 
St. Jean-Bosco Church, in his own parish of la Salines. 

In early September, then-president General 
Namphy, mayor Frank Romain and his band of “Or- 
phans"’ (the name given to the post-Baby Doc Ma- 
‘coutes) decided to finish Aristide off for good. In the 
first week of September, they sent an armed Orphan 
into Aristide’s church, but he was overcome. So, the 
following week, on Sunday, September 11, the group 
‘of young followers who protect Aristide were pre- 
pared for the worst. 

That morning, anonymous phone threats intimidate 
a number of the less devout into staying home. Those 
who come are searched by Aristide’s guards, sta- 
tioned in front of the church. 

At9:00, they close the doors, and Aristide begins 
the mass. Fifteen minutes later, the street in front of the 
church, Boulevard Dessalines, is suddenly filled with 
about a hundred Orphans, all wearing red T-shirts and 
armbands. Shouting anti-communist slogans, they 
launch a storm of stones on the church. 

The first shots are fired as the congregation 
launches into a very loud hymn, in a show of courage 
and strength. It only takes the Orphans five minutes to 
force down the church doors and stream in, armed 
with knives, machetes and pistols. Bodyguards move 
swiftly to protect Aristide as the congregation hides 
behind columns or under pews. “We pulled Aristide 
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Father Aristide rabble-rousing at a Port-au 


away, carrying him, kicking and screaming, to the 
parish house next door,”’ a guard later recalled. “But 
the horror continued.” 

The congregation is stuffed into the rows of pews, so 
the assailants’ job is easy. They just walk through the 
church, shooting as they go. Two of them, lost in the 
excitement of the massacre, slice open the stomach of 
a pregnant woman with their machetes. Others tear 
apart the prayer book and scatter the sacrament, Cur- 
rents of blood stream on the ground. Children, crazy 
with terror, run off in all directions. 

“About a hundred of us were hiding in a small 
building at the other end of the courtyard,” said a 
guard, “I saw Frank Romain, then mayor of Port-au- 
Prince, directing the maneuver from his white car. The 
Orphans all worked for him. A group of them then 
doused everything with gas, and set fire to the church 
and all the cars parked in the street. 

“Father Aristide was in a state of shock. He was in 
tears in his chamber, as the wounded writhed in the 
courtyard, still with no hope of escape. Finally, run- 
ning low on bullets, Romain’s Orphans broke camp. 
The attack was over.” 

The Red Cross, which is only a few streets away 
from the church, arrived on the scene at about 1:00 
p.m., four hours after the attack began, followed by a 
diplomatic car with Vatican envoyé Monsignor Ro- 
méro, who retrieved Aristide. Once in the car, Romé- 
ro unleashed a tirade against the humble father, 
calling him a demon in the church. “Look what your 
sermons have led to! You are responsible for what 
happened this morning.”* 











rrince labor union rally. 


Later that day, a four-person commando 

forced its way into the Haiti television station to 

claim responsibility for the St. Jean-Bosco attack. 

“Anywhere he goes, we will follow Aristide. We will 
burn every church that allows him to preach.” 

Another church burned that night. 

The shantytowns of la Salines are in an uproar. 
“Pere Titid ” has disappeared. This time he seems to 
have lost. But the people—who live in rubble and in 
swamps—the people want Aristide back. The chil- 
dren in the streets, the women in rags, the toothless 
old folk, the unemployed, the delinquents, all this hu- 
manity that is dying in the sewer of poverty, roars its 
anger and refuses to let Aristide be taken away. 

The final act comes at the end of the week: the re- 
volt of the enlisted men. The members of the presiden- 
tial guard, disgusted by the massacre of St. Jean- 
Bosco, rise up against Namphy—a coup to revenge 
the massacre. 

Saturday, September 17, 10:30 a.m. This time, 
Sergeant Hébreux, of the coup, goes babbling on 
television. The mutiny of the sergeants and the enlist- 
ed men brings General Prosper Avril to power. Frank 
Romain disappears. General Namphy makes the tra- 
ditional Santo Domingan pilgrimage of deposed Hai- 
tian leaders. The next day, the barracks of Namphy 
and Romain are pillaged, At Frank Romain’s, on Frank 
Romain Street, a pile of red T-shirts and armbands are 
found. In the afternoon, the mob lays its hands on four 
ofthe assailants from September 1. They are beaten 
and sacrificed in the ruins of St. Jean-Bosco. 


T he day after the massacre, everything sped up. 











olvic knows la Salines like the back of his 

hand. Last year, he and six friends went on a 

week-long hunger strike to get the bishops to 
annul an order to move Aristide to another parish. He 
described Aristide’s first mass after the victory of the 
hunger strike—a surrealistic mass, begun with chants 
under the sun. “Even the flies stopped to listen,”’ re- 
called Volvic. “‘We numbered in the thousands and 
thousands."’ Volvic saved a copy of the sermon from 
that day. 

“Let us pray,” said Titid, “that the Holy Spirit will 
illuminate the wealthy, the bourgeois, those who have 
as well as those who have not, so that all will accept 
their responsibility—that they understand that they 
are assassins, as brutal as the fat Macoutes, if they do 
not aid those who live in the putrid mud of la Salines. 
This message is for those in power as well. Gentle- 
men, | know that your spies are here. You will be the 
cause of many deaths. Come what may, even at the 
price of more blood, you will leave.” 

Several hours later, Aristide made a miraculous es- 
cape of an army ambush on the road to Saint Marc. 

“You know,” Volvic told me, “Aristide has endured 
test after test.” 

“Do you think he will get out of it this time?” 

“1 don't know. Tomorrow, the youth of St. Jean- 
Bosco are organizing a mass for him at the church of 
St. Gérard.” 

Two weeks after the massacre, one week after the 
coup, Aristide still had not resurfaced. People say that 
the church moves him every day for security reasons. 
They say that he is prostrate all day long, that he’s in a 
state of shock, that he has been fasting and weeping 
fortwo weeks. Throughout the country, journalists are 
calling every bishop and every church to find him. In 
vain, however. Aristide cannot be found. 

We all eagerly climb the hill toward St. Gérard on 
the day of the mass. At 7:00 a.m., the church is filled 
and people overflow into the courtyard. Slogans 
painted on all the surrounding walls announce: 
“Rome for the Pope, Aristide for la Salines.”’ “Aristide 
is Haitian, but not the envoyé,” “Down with the Mon- 
signors who support the Gringos.” 

“This time, la Salines will not be subdued. We are 
ready to fight.” 

“How far?” 

“To the death.” 

The response issues from many throats. A journalist 
slips me the word that Aristide will appear before 
‘communion. The priests who will give mass have also 
left an empty chair in front of the altar. Women are 
carrying baskets filled with the ashes of St. Jean- 
Bosco. a Creole choir chants and sings the name, Aris- 
tide, All eyes are fixed on the empty chair. Will he 
arrive? 

I cautiously scrutinize the doors. Will the Macoutes 
decide to repeat their performance of September 11? 

The St. Gérard mass ends, and the chair is still emp- 
ty. No “pete Titid.”” 

His followers decide not to stay. They climb in pro- 
cession to the residence of the Salesian priests, Aris- 
tide’s order. It's seven miles by the slow route, with 
detours through populated areas to bring more people 
into the march. People run, dance, sing and laugh; the 
excitement has all the flavor of a South American 
celebration. 

The mob arrives under the balconies of the Salesian 
priests, 3,000 strong and dripping with sweat. They 
shout his name. And there, on the balcony, is Aristide. 
A tremendous clamor rises from the mob, women 
scream, others roll on the ground. People push and 
shove from every side. A gitl falls into an epileptic 
seizure. 








Aristide does not look well. A nurse and two other 
priests support him. Silence quickly descends. Count- 
less video and still cameras focus on him, and the sky 
is webbed with boom mikes; Aristide is going to 
speak. 

Weall can see his lips move, but no one hears what 
he is murmuring between his sobs. | only catch part of 
a sentence: “.. . continue the work toward a better 
Haiti..." 
je didn’t have the strength to speak. Despite 
everything, though, the followers are satisfied. They 
have seen their “pére Titid." Everyone is convinced 
that he will soon return to St. Jean-Bosco. People even 
arrange to meet the next day to start to clean up and 
rebuild the church. 








pound man obsessed me. Legend has it that “pere 
Titid’” never eats. He only lives on glucose. The 

life of an ascetic and a character of fire and voodoo. 
I know he came from a family of poor country folk. 
His father died three months after his birth, upon 
which his mother moved the family to Port-au-Prince. 
He entered the Salesian seminary right after high 
school. It was his own uncle, Monsignor Romulus, 
one of the most progressive bishops of Haiti, who or- 
dained him, in 1982. At 29, he left to study psycholo- 
gy in Canada, and then on to finish his theology 
studies in Israel, where he became active in archae- 
ological digs of Biblical sites, in Israel as well as in 
Greece and Egypt. He loves French and Creole and is 


I ‘d only been in Haiti for a week, but this little 105- 





airy hills of excess. They feel like lost wanderers who 
accidentally stumbled upon the path to Paradise. 

“This is not Haiti, here!” one of the demonstrators 
tells me. “t's cool. It's not the same air, not the same 
smells, not even the same plants and trees. It's clean, 
and the road is paved. This is not the same country, 
here.” 

Angel was waiting for me on the porch of his crum- 
bling shack from colonial times—a wood house, bat- 
tered by time. 

“What was Aristide like as a student?” | ask. 

“Brilliant, of course,”’ Angel replies. “But the most 
remarkable thing about him was how serious he was. 
Mature, that’s the word. He was far more mature than 
everyone else in the class.” 

“There are other priests who work in the slums. 
Why has Aristide become so popular?” 

“The Church in Haiti talks. It talks a lot, but it only 
wants to deal with the soul. Aristide fights the men in 
power, He takes care of children, of families, He raises 
money and distributes medicine. You know, hunger is 
deaf, even when it is God who is speaking. That is the 
essence of liberation theology. God is not neutral, and 
Aristide believes He is on the side of the poor and 
against the Americans, who want to turn Haiti into a 
factory line. And against the Macoutes, the drug deal- 
ers, the exploiters. God is Haitian just as he was Jew- 
ish. And He will chase the merchants from the 
temple.” 

“What about Aristide’s exile?” 

e the Church will give in. Aristide will stay 











All these people who have nothing, have 
Aristide. And it is from them that this little priest 
gets the power to preach Liberation. 


fluent as well in Spanish, English, Italian and Hebrew 
and understands German and Portuguese. 

What has this little scholar ignited? Where is the 
fuse leading? And who is holding the bomb? 

While | was there, the Episcopal conference issued 
a letter of support for the coup. Things seem too per- 
fect to be true. There is practically no bloodshed. 
Demonstrations, all authorized, take place without in- 
cident, Three hundred corrupt officers have been ex- 
pelled from the army. The government and the banks 
are being purged of the worst officers. 

Only one thing doesn’t seem to fit—Aristide. 

Maybe Mr. Angel, an old teacher who had Aristide 
in his class, maybe he could give me some insight. | 
was due to meet him the following day, after the sit-in 
that Aristide’s youth followers organized in front of the 
Vatican envoyé's residence. 


onsignor Roméro lives in the highest hills 
M above Port-au-Prince in Pétionville. A de- 
tachment of “Leopards,” the most fearsome 
soldiers of Haiti, stop the people of la Salines around 
11:00 a.m., several hundred yards from the house. 
What really surprises the 2,000 demonstrators up 
here is the sumptuousness of the houses—marble ter- 
races, swimming pools, electronic protection sys- 
tems. They had never climbed out of la Salines—out 
of the rotting foundation of the city—to these cool, 











“1 came from Paris to meet him . 

‘Angel looked at me silently and smiled. “can’t 
promise you anything . . . but Ill see what | can do.”” 

Early the following morning, my phone rang. Angel 
was a man of his word. “Hello,” he said, “He has 
agreed to meet with you. He will be in town at 11:00 
in_a house. | will drive you there. Don’t speak 
about this to anyone. His life is in your hand 

Aristide imposed a condition on the interview. No 
questions on his exile. The Church would need noth- 
ing else to justify exiling him from Haiti for good. 

‘Angel took me to an old colonial building, in a part 
of town tourist agents describe as “charming and 
quaint.” | arrive and climb several steps to an open 
door. After five long minutes in a waiting room, Sister 
Adelaide, an austere, large-framed, Dutch-looking 
woman, approaches me defiantly 

“Hello,” | say. “I have come to see Sister Jane.” It 
was the password. We cross a long hall and climb a 
staircase. | can just hear murmurs, farther on 

Itis Aristide. He turns toward me and extends a frail 
hand to greet me. 

Hes in better health than when he gave his sermon 
from the Salesian balcony. His brilliant and playful 
smileis like Gandhi's, and he certainly isn’t any bigger 
than the Mahatma. One of his eyes is swollen with an 
infection he got from crying too much. “He is con- 
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MELLENCAMP 
MELANCHOLY 


He's private, restless, opinionated and 
angry, a man of more contradictions than he 
has the patience to count. He's rock’s most 
reluctant superstar and now, with his 10th 
album, its most substantial songwriter. 


Interview by Bob Guccione, Jr. 


Photography by Marc Hauser 


For his latest video, for “Pop Singer,” 
the first single from his new album Big 
Daddy, John Cougar Mellencamp final- 
ly went Hollywood, literally and figura- 
tively. He made a “real video,’ as he 
put it, in Los Angeles. The day after the 
shoot, Mellencamp returned my fact- 
checking call at SPIN. “I just shot the 
damndest video | ever shot in my life, 
and I’m on my way out the door right 
now to see how it looks,” he said. 

“Oh yeah, what did you do in it?” 

“Oh God, Bob, I'm too embarrassed 
to tell you.” 


Indianapolis from the air looks like a 
Monopoly board where no one had the 
money to build the red hotels, just the 
little green houses. It is the stark evoca- 
tion of the inglorious reality of how most 
of America lives. It isn’t the pink Miami 
of “Miami Vice,” or the mythical king- 
doms of ‘‘Dynasty” and “Dallas.” And 
it can’t be neatly wrapped up and put 
away in that obnoxious euphemism 
“The American Heartland."” From New 
Jersey to California, the majority of 
America lives on the undeveloped Mo- 
nopoly board. Glamourless and glam- 
our-starved, guests locked out of the 
feast 

Mellencamp lives (albeit on his own 
private estate) in the middle of this ordi- 
nariness. Except for a year in England, 
he has always lived in rural Indiana— 
Seymour, Vincennes and for many 
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Do you think rock'n'roll 
distorts or demoralizes 
our values? 


Most definitely. 


years now, Bloomington, 50 miles south 
of Indianapolis. He has determinedly spurned 
the Valhallas of stardom, New York and Los 
Angeles. 

Maybe that saves the man and kills the pop 
star. By staying in Indiana, Mellencamp has 
avoided the almost inevitable drowning in ce- 
lebrity worship, but by not living in the Never- 
neverland of popstardom, he has had to grow 
up, get older, become disillusioned and wiser 
at the same time, like the rest of us. Reality, 
which keeps a life in context, also puts it in 
context. 

He has built an extension to his house for a 
studio, where he spends almost all his time 
painting. It’s his new passion, he’s been at it 
less than a year. Finished canvases elbow 
each other for wall space and line the base of 
the walls, here and there stacked one in front of 
the other. The large, oblong room doesn’t smell 
like a painter's studio yet, and the paintings 
themselves look like props brought in to create 
the illusion of an artist's studio, because they 
look too good to be done by somebody you 
know hasn't been a painter all his life. 

He didn’t get up when I came in. He was sit- 
ting at the end of what used to be his dining 
table, a long, white, shiny marble table with an 
oddly perfect exotic flower centerpiece, and a 
phone and a smattering of paper and polaroids 
collected at his end. He had one black-jeaned 
leg on the table and was sunk back in his chair, 
wearing a pissed off/too bored to be pissed off 
look on his face. He stayed seated while | start- 
ed to look at his paintings, then he sprang up to. 
guide me around the canvases, like a kid who 
has decided to show you all his toys after all. 
He was suddenly very alive, very there, talking 
in that mid-western sing-song voice of his. He 
hates it when people see his paintings and feel 
they have to tell him whose technique he used, 
and what his paintings remind them of, and 
what they think he’s done, he said. At age 37, 
John Cougar Mellencamp has discovered that 
everyone's an art critic. 

Talk of technique may particularly irk him, 
because he doesn’t seem to have any himself. 
Certainly not a studied one. His paintings are 
very emotional. They are impressionistic and 
have a naive style to them, like the honest, in- 
genuous work of an idiot-savant. A couple are 
bordering on masterpieces. One shows an 
older man with a cloth cap and a slightly taller, 
plain looking woman facing each other. The 
woman has her arm on the man’s shoulder. 
There are no discernible details in either face, 
but, like the simple verse of a powerful song, a 
perfect fragment of emotion is portrayed. 


He paints with a blade and just about never 
uses a brush. He showed me his work table, 
next to his easel, and his little jar of different- 
sized blades, which looked like various- 
shaped butter knives. His palette was spotted 
with about a dozen dried color smears. On the 
easel was a portrait in progress. Nearly fin- 
ished, its life and simple mysteries were begin- 
ning to surface. 





‘What made you decide, at the age of 36, you 
were going to paint? 

Thave been all over the world, and not gone 
to museums. I'll be in Paris, and someone will 
say, ‘You wanna go to the Louvre?’ And I'll say, 
“Nah, | think I'll watch TV.’ No interest at all. 
Then suddenly—well, | just wanted to try it. | 
picked it up and | wasn’t afraid of it, and I liked 
it. Painting is the greatest thing I’ve ever done, 
as far as a thing for myself. 

People have said to me, ‘You must find this 
relaxing.’ Hell, no, | don’t find this relaxing. 
This is intense, and as exciting as getting in a 
car and going 190 miles an hour, because you 
are in the moment. It’s just you and that canvas. 
More than any other art thing I’ve ever done, 
you are flowing, 

To me, it’s just like the music, ‘cause | walk 
up to canvases and sometimes I don’t have the 
slightest idea. | know it’s going to have a figure; 
I know it’s going to have some impressionism, 
some realism in it. | know what it won’t be, be- 
cause if it starts to getting too expressionistic, 
then I'll quit painting, because | don’t like it. 
There is enough ugly shit in this world. Guys 
with hard-ons, you know what | mean? A guy 
with a hard-on is not my idea of art. The ques- 
tion of art is that you paint something beautiful 
that is going to last forever. This world is ugly 
‘enough without a bunch of ugly paintings. 


Is it easier to paint than to write a song? 

No, absolutely not. | think it's harder. That's 
why some of these guys went crazy. Because 
it’s limitless. Painting can be as lous as 
math. It’s like music, very mathematical. Or it 
can be as free as free can be. 

Painting is much more exciting than writing 
songs. You know, like the painting over there 
by the motorcycle [“Sara,” page 46]—that’s 
the most fun I’ve had since | can’t remember. | 
didn’t have to hang around anybody to do it. | 
don’t have to ask you or anybody to justify me 
enjoying that, orto clarify that it is a good paint- 
ing. I'm as proud of that painting as any song 
I've ever written. | don’t need to sell it. | 
wouldn't sell it for $20 million. These 80 paint- 
ings that | painted in the last six months are 
mine. They're not for the world. They’re not for 
show. They'll never be for sale, because these 
are mine. | could give two shits if you like them. 
It’s the one thing that | found in my life that | 
really enjoy. 








Everything you do musically has constantly 
got the tension of other people’s measure- 
ment. You don’t have that with painting. Is 
that part of the appeal? 

‘Well, let me tell you, when you are reclusive 
by nature, you start doing this and you are re- 
clusive. 'm not afraid to be by myself. As a mat- 
ter of fact, | enjoy it. There’s only one person to 
fight with, and that’s me, and that’s plenty. I 


‘come in here—I get up at 7:00 in the morning, 
have a cup of coffee, smoke a pack of ciga- 
rettes, and I'll still be here at 8:30 p.m. 1’ll paint 
some days and never be interrupted or never 
‘even speak a word to anybody. But it’s fun. | 
like painting better than girls, better than mo- 
torcycles, better than music. 

‘Asa painter, even more than | ever was as a 
songwriter, | keep thinking that one of these 
pretty good paintings is going to turn out 
unbelievable. 


So you like the impressionist painters? 

Yeah, to be able to have watched Degas and 
Renoir and Cezanne and all these people 
paint—well you wouldn't watch Cezanne, 
cause he was kinda like really a fuckin’ anti- 
social guy. His final quote before he died was 
“all my contemporaries are assholes.” 


That's kind of a total rock and roll sensibility. 

Yeah it is, but | would have enjoyed watch- 
ing those guys now in my life. | think | would 
have been able to become a better painter. 


Maybe, | don’t know. 


ince you are measured by musical accom- 
shment, and yours is way up there now, do 
you have the liberty to make a self-indulgent 
album? 

That's kinda what | did with this last record. 
You listen to Big Daddy—most people go, 
‘What's he doing?’ 








You've had a hard uphill career. You finally 
make it. Is painting a segue out of here, out of 
music, out of rock'n'roll? 

In kind ofa way, yeah. It's like Willie Nelson 
says—'I'm not in the music business.’ I'm not. 
That's what the song “Pop Singer” is all about. | 
have made no major real contribution to it, and 
| have taken nothing from it, other than I've 
been able to make a living. My contribution to 
the rock world was to be able to come in and 
make some records to entertain some people 
and maybe, just maybe, have somebody think 
about something. But my contribution to the 
rock world has been minimal. 





Do you really think that? 

‘Oh, yeah, most definitely. Most of my time is 
taken up with struggling. You know, fuck, I'm 
always paying dues. I’m still paying dues. | 
guess that’s just part of it: nobody stops paying 
dues. But when they look back on the 80s, or 
the 70s, and, if I'm lucky enough to be making 
records in the 90s, my name is not going to be 
in the schoolbooks. Bob Dylan made a huge 
contribution to music. 

‘And, you know, there’s nothing wrong with 
that. I’m not guilty. | kind of like it, I'm at odds 
with it—the pop world. Always have been. 





Others might say you're a poet, one of the best 
of your generation. 

They might say that right now, maybe they 
will and maybe they won't, but at the end of the 
day, people'll say: ‘you're the guy who had the 
pop records.’ My records come on right before 
the dumbest pop band, and are followed by the 
dumbest pop song in the world. So, therefore, 
my songs are cheapened—not that they’re so 
great anyway, because, don't forget, I'm the 
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Repeat BH{N)vIDEO 


SALES AND RENTALS 


VIDEO REVIEW, the leading home entertainment magazine, 
‘complies tha "Video 20" exclusively or SPIN. 


- 1 
RATTLE AND HUM 


U2—Paramount 
2 
MOONWALKER 
‘Michael Jackson—CBS 


3 
DIE HARD 


Bruce Willis—CBS 














4 
ANTHOLOGY: 1978-1988 
Bruce Springsteen —CBS 





35 
MARRIED TO THE MOB 
Michelle Pfeiffer—Orion 





6 
A SHOW OF HANDS 
Rusb—Polygram 


7 
IMAGINE 


Jobn Lennon—Warner 








8 
‘THE FAN'S VIDEO 
Jane's Addiction—Warner Reprise 


vs 
HISTORIA 


Def Leppara—Polygram 


10 
TO RUSSIA WITH LOVE 


Scorpions—Polygram 


DUE IN STORES THIS MON1 


PARENTS 
Randy Quaid—Vestron 

















ALIEN NATION 
James Caan—CBS/Fox 


3 
LIVE PEACE IN TORONTO. 


Jobn Lennon & the Plastic Ono Band—HBO 


4 
A TAXING WOMAN 


dir. Juzo Iami—Tamarelles 


5 
QUEEN OF SOUL 
Aretha Franklin—Pacific Acts 


6 


DEAD RINGERS 
Jeremy Irons, dir David Cronenburg—Media 


K 
FORBIDDEN PLANET 


Leslie Nielsen —Critercon Laserdisc 
8 


(COUCH POTATO WORKOUT 
Larry Bud Melman—MCA 
9 
PUMPKINHEAD 
dir. Stan Winston—MCAUA 


10 
VICE ACADEMY 


Linnea Quigley Ginger Lynn Allen—Prism 
































THE PERFECT MIX... 





& YOUR FAVORITE VIDEO 





Are you worried that people will miss the point 


of this album? 


I’m not worried about it. | totally expect them to. 











fucker who wrote ‘Hurts So Good.” 


But you also wrote “Scarecrow” and “Jackie 
Brown.” You've written some great stuff. 

All that people will say is, ‘What kind of guy 
is he? He played in a rock band.’ You start out 
trying to do something good, and this world 
screws it up. ‘He's in a fucking rock band, and 
he takes drugs, and he fucks this, he does this.’ 
Fuck all that shit. 


You really don't think they're going to say he 
wrote songs about American farmers and the 
poor? 

Well, if they do, It’ll be shoved in some 
square box somewhere. 


Are you nervous about this album coming out? 

Not as much as usual. It's a calm nervous- 
ness. | look at the steps. What's the next step? 
To be a bigger rock star? | don’t want to be Ma- 
donna, | don’t want to be Bruce Springsteen. | 
don’t want that. If | think I'm imprisoned now, 
these guys are locked up and throw away the 
key! To me, it’s ugly. I mean, I'm perfectly hap- 
py as an artist and a songwriter, and | don’t feel 
like I've come to the end of myself as a 
songwriter. 


Painters like Van Gogh would paint the same 
image over and over again, never feeling they 
gotit right. Do you understand that obsession? 

Oh yeah, | know what that is. You know it’s a 
good idea. Sometimes it is. Sometimes it isn’t. 
‘And you keep doing it over and over. Even 
songs. You know, you have about three or four 
good songs. 

Even great writers—Tennessee Williams, the 
greatest playwright that ever lived, what the 
fuck is he mad about? Let's look at what he 
wrote about: “Streetcar Named Desire”— 
some obnoxious guy bossing a bunch of wom- 
en around. "Cat On A Hot Tin Roof”—two ob- 
noxious guys bossing a bunch of fucking 
women around. They're all from the south, 
they all did the same thing, they all have the 
same problems, but that’s art. 








Is there one favorite song you've done? 

Oh, I'd say “Pink Houses,” if it had a better 
last verse. But, you see, as I get older, my songs, 
1... Like some of them, but—I'm producing 
this kid named James McMurtry. This fucking 
kid, 25 years old, he writes better songs than 
me. 





You really think that? 

I think he’s unbelievable. And | know James 
hasn't lived his songs. I've lived most of my 
songs. His is the best first record | ever heard. 
That includes Tracy Chapman, Guns N’ Roses, 
Michelle Shocked. 


Big Daddy is more personal than any record 
you've done. 


Yeah, well, when a record is about yourself, 
itall really depends how deep you want to dig. 


You seem to really want to dig deep with this 
one. 

Well | had a lot of reason to dig deep with this 
one but, when you get right down to it, it’s real- 
ly no different than anything else. See, | think 
anybody that sits down and says, ‘I'm going to 
write a song about myself’ is an asshole. I'm not 
such an important person that | need to write 
about myself. My life isn’t so different or more 
fun than anybody else’s life, but take a song like 
“Big Daddy” for example. When you come to 
some kind of realization about living that you 
think might be helpful, then sometimes you 
might want to write that down and if somebody 
gets it, well great. 

Time goes by. You either grow or don’t. Like | 
said, who is to say the way a man should spend 
his day? But with me, it’s kind of like doing 
things without reason and then all of a sudden 
intellectually being able to understand the rea- 
sons and not liking the reasons you did them in 
the first place. Or finding out that the reasons 
you did them in the first place weren’t that valid 
or that important. 








Not many people come to that realization. 

That's because they're too busy being big 
daddies. Being a big daddy, you're putting 
down a big footstep. You're saying, ‘Fill my 
footstep. If you think you can keep up with me, 
fucker!’ You've heard those people say that, 
and I've said it to people. 


In “Big Daddy,” what does the line about tak- 
ing the picture off the wall mean? 

You take something and you make some- 
thing out of it, you look up to it and you think 
this is right, this is the difference between right 
and wrong, and you learn from that,.and then 
all of a sudden that betrays you. That person 
that taught you, that person betrays you and alll 
of a sudden it’s like, this isn’t what it was 
cracked up to be, or what | thought it was, so it’s 
not that important to me to look up to this per- 
son and admire them anymore. 


Are you a big daddy? 

Well, | am a big daddy, of sorts. | think any- 
body is a big daddy that comes off as a macho 
twit, such as myself. 

I grew up with a whole bunch of big daddies. 
My uncle Joe wasa big daddy, and I saw him go 
down at 56 years old to cancer, and everybody 
said, ‘Goddamn, | thought that man was so 
strong he could whip cancer.’ And the bad 
news about him was he was a complete, fuck- 
ing asshole for the first 53 years of his li 
mean, if you got more than a grunt out of that 
guy, you were doing well. Then, one day, he 
just said, ‘This is noway tolive.’And he was the 
greatest guy in the world the last three years of 
his life. 
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“Sara” by John Cougar Mellencamp 


The minute someone challenges you, it's 
like, “You want to put the boxing gloves on? 
Here we go, fucker!’ It’s just no way to live! | 
think | know a better way to live. 


So are you doomed to live this way forever — 
combative, reckless? 

‘Oh god, | hope not. | don’t know, i's kind of 
like I'm used to it, too, you know? Most people 
are, too. They just don’t know it. 

That's the bitch about being in a band. 
You've got a lot of free time to think about this 
crap. Most people are too busy making their 
phone bills and just living to sit around thinking 
about this shit! 


Do you think we have started to despise some 
of our own culture? 

Yeah, | think it’s kind of disturbing. We took 
the most likely candidate for president, and 
said “You can’t run, because you fucked that 
blonde in Florida!’ So we elected a guy who 
lied to us, and distorted the truth about another 
man’s [Dukakis] image, and we are paying for 
that. Because we didn’t want to know the truth. 
Look at John Kennedy. His ideas were great, 
buthe was banging women all overthe place. It 
didn’t matter, because that wasn’t what the cul- 
ture was about. Now, we want to know every 
move one of these guys makes. So we screwed 
ourselves. We let the media, and our own 
phony fucking morality, screw ourselves out of 
probably the best president we'd have had in 
years. 

What happens to a culture when you can't 
trust the government? Being a policeman used 
to be a respectable job—what do you think of 
policemen now? What do you think of attor- 
neys, doctors? We don’t respect those people 
now. 

The nicest, most honest, most sincere people 
lever met sweep floors. They wipe out our 


‘commodes fora living. And look at those moth- 
erfuckers up there spending 28 million dollars 
(on Bush’s inauguration! | think that's a sad sto- 
ry. Buta friend of mine said, ‘I don’t give a shit 
about that crap, John, | got a phone bill to 
make!’ And you know what, he's right. 

It’s always been that way, to one degree or 
another. It’s like Paul Newman said in “Hud”: 
“This whole country is run on epidemics. 
Crooked price-deals, crooked TV shows, 
souped-up expense accounts . . .” When he 
said that, in 1962, people were shocked— 
‘What did that asshole say about the United 
States?’ 





So, what's it going to take to change America? 
It’s never going to change. 


You don’t think so? 

No. | mean, what would you change? It's 
like, we value freedom of speech in the US. 
Why does that have anything to do with any- 
thing: freedom of speech? Freedom to be able 
to show somebody getting murdered on the 
news? | don’t want to see that shit, and I don’t 
really want to see some guy kinda getting mur- 
dered on TV in a docudrama. | hate all those 
garbage shows on television. 


At least Don Johnson and “Miami Vice” don’t 
hurt anybody. 

That's not true. There are things that do de- 
moralize us as a society. There are things that 
happen that make us cockeyed about things 
that we should respect. 


When you say something demoralizes society, 
what in particular? 

Well, | think George Bush's campaign. That 
demoralizes society. We sat here, and we 
watched that, It's degrading to us asa society to 
allow that to go on. 


Why do you think he got in? 

Well, I guess because he likes the National 
Rifle Association. That mentality. 

See, the people who voted for George Bush 
aren't rich enough, they can’t afford him. But 
he says all the right things. He talks to them on 
emotional levels. 

Buttry to pin him down ona logical, intellec- 
tual point, you're not going to do it. He’s too 
smart. He’s going to appeal to the emotion. 

That completely demoralized this country. | 
think the last eight years demoralized this 
country to no end. We're going to find out in a 
few years how much. 





Do you think rock’n’roll does distort or de- 
moralize our values? 
Most definitely. 


More so than television? 
| don’t know about more so than television, 
but it does. Probably less so than television. 


You said earlier that freedom of expression is 
very important. It is the principle that allows 
John Mellencamp to make a song that could be 
political or pornographic, and the Washington 
Post to bring down Nixon. The same principle 
applies. if you cut off the right of John Mellen- 
camp to write a certain kind of song, you can 


cut off the right of the Washington Post to 
write a certain kind of article. 

But it don’t work that way. It should, but it 
don’t. We all think freedom of speech is so 
fucking important that none of us use it. You 
see what I'm saying? The Washington Post uses 
it, for whatever they decide they want to use it 
for. Sometimes they use it for good things. 
Sometimes they don’t 

Look, I’m for freedom of speech. Don't mis- 
understand me. But the reality is that most peo- 
ple don’t use freedom of speech. They think 
freedom of speech is when they call a guy a 
cocksucker and the cops say, ‘go on home.’ 
That's not freedom of speech. They do that in 
the Soviet Union, too. But the average guy 
doesn’t even know, or doesn’t even care, what 
freedom of speech really means. 





What's it mean to you? 

Well, what it doesn’t mean is that some guy 
can follow Gary Hart around and make him 
look like a complete asshole on a bunch of self- 
righteous stupid moralistic charges that don’t 
mean shit to anybody. That’s not freedom of 
speech, but that’s what it’s covering. It's the dis- 
tortion of freedom of speech that I'm complain- 
ing about. See, freedom of speech, misused, 
causes so much trouble. And guys say, ‘Well, 
people need to know this stuff.’ Do the people 
need to know that Sean Penn is datinga fucking 
stripper? No. But that’s what’s coming from the 
press, under freedom of speech. 

And the people who really deserve freedom 
of speech do not exercise it—don’t have a plat- 
form to exercise it from. So the real reason it 
was set up in the beginning is no longer valid 
anymore, because it was set up for the people 
and the people don’t use it. The Washington 
Post, if they decide to trash you, they have the 
right of freedom of speech. That's my point. It's 
the abuse of the things that originally were 
good ideas. Originally, it was a pretty fucking 
good idea. Now, it don’t work that way. 

So, maybe—I hate to—this sounds funny to 
say this—maybe we should ax freedom of 
speech, and cut all these assholes out. Like Na- 
tional Enquirer and all this trash on television. 
And then rewrite what freedom of speech is. It's 
forthe people. Forget what they Ithe medial say 
it is, because they've found every loophole in 
the world for the last 200 years, since it was 
written. Forget that. Let’s rewrite it and say this 
is what itis: you can’t spy on anyone. You can’t 
follow a man around unless you're invited. Or 
else he’s got the right to beat the fuck out of 
you. 

You take Mike Tyson for example. Man, | 
wouldn't follow Mike Tyson around with a 
camera if you paid me a zillion dollars. But 
here’s a kid who's the world champion—the 
greatest fighter we've seen since Muhammad 
Ali, right?—and there’s some little prick with a 
camera taking his picture. He deserves his ass 
kicked. | wouldn't blame Mike Tyson if he bust- 
ed every one of these assholes. 

Putting Irangate on TV. What a disgrace! 
How could we let this Ollie North become a 
hero? This guy was a fucking asshole. 

I mean, | have to blame the media for this. 
Because, let's face it, do we put shit on TV? 








Continued on page 87 
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I'S MEW. weve gone all over the world 
to bring you a line of new cars with imported ideas of 
quality and design. Like the new Geo Prizm sedan and 
hatchback. The 1990 addition to the Geo family. 
e It' $ classy. While you're sure to appre- 

clate what an aerodynamic shape, integrated 
front and rear bumpers, flush-mounted windows and 
aero-style headlamps do for Geo Prizm's looks, you may 


just appreciate Its resulting high mileage* even more. 





It's hot. But for all Geo Prizm's class, it 


hasn't forgotten the kick. This front-drive 5-speed sports 


a fuel-Injected 16-valve dual overhead cam engine. Glv- 
Ing It more horsepower than many other cars of Its kind. 

It'S SMAPL. ceo Prizm understands the 
true value of the dollar. With prices starting at $9,660; 
for the sedan and $9,960; for the hatchback. Price for 
Prizm sedan as shown is $10,269; including select 


options. A financial wizard indeed. 


Its the 1990 Geo Prizm. 

















Se It's roomy. Geo Prizm’s got room for ® It's protected. A Bumper to Bumper 
five of you...and over 17 cu. ft.** of your stuff. Flip the Plus Warranty protects Geo Prizm for 3 years/50,000 


rear seat down and a whole new story unfolds...15 cu. miles.;+ Simply said, we stand behind what we sell. 
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++See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty, 
Geo, the Geo emblem and Prizm are trademarks of GM Corp. 
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Sold and serviced by select Chevrolet’ dealers. 


500 body welds reinforcing a tough unibody structure. Pit f CALL 1-800-DIAL- GEO 


Galvanized steel offers corrosion protection. Advanced 
paint techniques assure a smooth finish. For quality, & 


durability, rellability.... No matter what. 
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N. one could have predicted it, but 
reggae, the next big thing of the 
Seventies, is suddenly back in our 
“se. Taking lessons from hip hop, 
dding some of its utopianism for 
grim realism, it has become music 
for a dancehall apocalypse. From 
Ziggy Marley’s “Tumblin’ Down” to 
Aswad’s “Don’t Turn Around” and 
J.C. Lodge’s “Telephone Love,” the 
music has moved beyond roots. And 
into revolution. We asked the 
obvious: Where’s it going next? 


Photograph by Cathy Campbell 
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The Lone Wailer Rides Again 


Bunny Wailer is back with an album of liberation theology set to reggae rhythms. 


One judgment can destroy this whole little island of wood and wate 





ink it right down to the valley of no return The 





few of us Rasses that are of the right vine and right accordance—it is we that save Jamaica from all of these judgments 
that would hit this land. 
Teddy, from Dread by Joseph Owens 


Article by Ben Mapp 


n September 13, 1988, Hurricane Gilbert 
crashed into Jamaica with the crazy force 
of 140-mile-per-hour winds. It's wrathful 
path totally decimated the country: roads, 
phone lines, farms, businesses and over 
100,000 homes—all wiped out in a two-day hit-and: 
run that some surely thought was Armageddon in full 
effect. In Gilbert's wake, the beatific island in the sun 
was left to mourn its losses, lick its wounds and re- 
build the wreckage. Amid the rubble, the earthquake 
that rocked Port Royal on June 7, 1692, was but a for- 
gotten memory. Once a stomping ground for pirates 
and their ilk, known as "The Wickedest City in the 
World,”’ Port Royal now stands, however hauntingly 
as a tourist attraction that gives the Specials’ “Ghost 
Town’’ new meaning. Was Gilbert, too, a purge for a 
recalcitrant country? A reprise? Who could really care 
about that when trying to lift a felled tree from off a 
roof top? 
When some of the dust cleared several months lat- 
er, the voice of a different kind of judgment was heard: 














the people once again elected Michael Manley Prime 
Minister in a campaign mostly free of the indiscrimi- 
nate bloodletting that characterized the 1980 cam- 
paign. Like the hurricane, the election punctuated an 
end and a new beginning. Edward Seaga’s term of of- 
fice closed as it started, with a resounding BANG. This 
time it was wind gusts, not guns. 

The stage was improbably, but impeccably, set for 
the release of Liberation (Shanachie), Bunny Wailer’s 
latest album, over two years in the making. With the 
untimely passing of Bob Marley and the brutal murder 
of Peter Tosh, Bunny—a cofounder and, many feel 
the most fiercely mystical of the Wailers—now stands 
as the Lone Wailer, riding the high ground of tradition 
and revolution. In his decade with the Wailers, from 
1963 to 1973, Bunny brought to the trio sweet singing 
akin to soul groups like the Temptations, the Impres- 
sions and the Miracles. If Bob was the gifted soloist 
from the Sam Cooke or Brook Benton mold, Bunny 
was the adept harmonizer who knew how to make the 
whole greater than the sum of its parts 





He left the Wailers during their first tour in 1973, 
just before they went from England to. Americ 
s commonly said, he dislikes traveling, 
but because, it was a matter of General Principle 

The direction that Chris Blackwell had planned for 


not 





because, a! 





the Wailers, as a Rastaman that wasn't my direction, 
that wasn’t what I had planned for me. So | had to 
stand up for what | believed in. | have no regrets 
Throughout his more than 12 solo albums, starting 
with the unparalleled, defiantly spiritual Blackheart 
Man in 1976, he’s fought for righteousness with, liter 
ally, religious fervor 

The cover of Liberation makes that point as em 
phatically and ominously asa cloud cover and rainfall 
herald a hurricane: its red, gold and green tricolors 
are emblazoned with a statue of five freedom fighters 
bearing rifles, grenades, bows and arrows, and drums 
superimposed over the text of the United Nations Uni: 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. It’s as if Bunny 





and art director Neville Garrick tried to correct over 





400 years of history gone awry and hypocrisy gone 
crazy with one visual blow 

The look fits the album’s sound like a boxing glove 
Liberation plays like a 10-punich combination to the 


bodies and heads of the powers that beget crack, jam- 


ine, slavery, false theologies, and aparthate. This 





could well be the soundtrack to Judgment Day. And 
beyond—“Rise and Shine” shows Bunny to be opti 
mistic about the future despite the present plagues he 


decries. Suspended over the songs’ deep, driving rid: 





dims, his signature lilting yet passionate vocals ex: 
press urgency, anger and a vision that is beyond 
bounds, “Liberation is in the air,"’ he says introspec 
tively. “Itis not just a word, it is a practice that should 
be practiced continually.” He pauses, “It is not just an 
African situation, but a universal situation. 

As a man who sees “Light fighting against Dark- 
ness/Righteousness against Evil/Right battling against 
Wrong,” Bunny feels these las 
know what time itis. “There has been talk about hu 
mans’ rights all over the universe, and | haven't seen 
any organization, publisher, or whatever that has pub- 
lished a Human Rights Charter and issued it. Itshould 
be something that you should get at the Post Oifice— 
to know as a human being your rights. ‘Cause if you 
don’t know your rights, you don't know when your 
rights are violated. And if you know your rights, the 





ys demand that one 





guy who is going to come to violate your rights is go- 
ing to think twice 

Gilbert didn’t think twice; he just came, saw and 
conquered. Bunny’d do the same to governments the 
world over because he feels by nature they do little to 
promote human rights. “All systems of the world,” he 
says matter-of-factly, ‘‘act the same way when it 
comes to people.” As he sings on Liberation’s title 
track, “If you don’t belong to one party/and you be- 
long to one another/You are subversive to unity/and 
no man is your brother.” In Jamaica, where deeply- 
rooted party loyalties have fostered everything from 
political patronage to gang wars, that lyric comes as 
both cold critique and visionary insight. Now in his 
crippled, post-hurricane country, Bunny perhaps by 
necessity remains hopeful about a long-overdue unifi- 
cation proposed by JA’s two leading political parties, 
the Jamaican Labor Party and the People’s National 
Party. “ would loveit to happen and | don’t see why it 
shouldn't because the people want it,” he claps his 
hands like thunder. “We can't take any more of that 
thing because it’s damaging.” 

Nevertheless Bunny would certainly rather have lit- 
tle ornothingto do with it, He'd rather “work silently 
as he says most Rastafarian people do in Jamaica and 
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let the results “come out internationally.” His 1987 
album, Rule Dance Hall, did just that. Criticized by 
many who expected more of the ex-Wailer than a col- 
lection of dance songs, it was a actually a refreshing 
and needed change from the lewd slackness that had 
come to dominate the dancehall scene. Its lyrics 
painted vibrant pictures and harkened to dancehall’ 
long history. Alongside popular songs like the self-ex- 
planatory “Gimme Punnany” Bunny stood out as the 
one who wanted to raise consciousness, not just raise 
the roof. 

And the Jamaican music scene has started to 
change. “You find that [it's progressing] now in a 
fe way. The Djs have found that this slack- 
ness thing isn’t going to work any longer. They have to 
start getting their acts together. So they are more com- 
bining their efforts with the singers. For the future, | 
think it’s going to take its time and go back to light.” 

Not that Bunny singlehandedly caused the shift. His 
magic has more to do with being in the right musical 
place and the right cultural moment. I am a messen- 
ger. | don't own nothing. All that’s been given to me is 
inspiration, a song, which is a message for you, for the 
people, for the generations to come.” If he does stay 
solo on some mountaintop, he’s certainly sent down 
by his message-giver every now and again to pro- 
claim, like a reggae Zarathustra, “Righteousness is not 
dead, for no one can kil 

Neither, Bunny maintains, can reggae be killed by 
slack DJs and a lack of innovation. ‘Nobody is talking 
about doing records for the art, but for the money. So 
everyone is using the same riddims. They're getting 
lazy. This has really put a mist over how people feel 
about reggae, ‘cause the real thing is behind the mist. 
But it is the media, the corruption of the media in the 
sense of taking money to push rubbish on people. Be- 
cause of this pushing of the easy stuff, the simple stuff, 
the good things are left out. So people have no choice 
[about what they hear] because that’s what being 
pushed. All we have to do is wait until the mist is clear. 
When these people change their attitude in Jamaica, it 
is going to change reggae music in the rest of the 
world.” 

To regain its reputation as the root of all roots, reg- 
gae on the whole must reaffirm its commitment as 
conscious music. “We have to get more serious,’” says 
Bunny in discussing the revitalized trend of rebellion 
in popular music. ‘These are the times. There is a new 
generation. And these people in this generation 
could've been people that were here already, people 
that went away saying they're not going to come back. 
Look at Tracy [Chapman]. She's justa little girl, but the 
kind of message she has in her is from a mature wom- 
an of ages ago. So, it’s people who started their thing 
who come around to finish it.” 

At 42, Bunny feels he’s definitely down with this 
new generation’s line of reincarnated soul rebels. It 
ain't when you're born, but where you're at. And right 
now Bunny, a major architect of the reggae form, has 
just projected himself once again to the front. The ur- 
gency in his singing leaps from speakers like a row of 
trumpets announcing the coming of royalty. Some- 
times like the lightning preceding the thunder. Now 
that he’s let off another 10 song blasts, a correspond- 
ing movement, change, transformation is bound to 
happen. But as it was with Gilbert and this past Jamai- 
can election, it’s as yet unclear what. Will the mist that 
Bunny says is over reggae pass soon? Will his calls for 
liberation help shape a redeveloping Jamaica? Help 
inspire struggling people around the world? They just 
might. 

“I'm like a revolution to the system,” says Bunny 
Wailer. Taking no prisoners and takin’ no shorts. & 
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Maxi Priest 


Pirate Booty Reggae In England 





ike every year in Britain, in 1988 reggae looked 
L set to become’a permanent fixture on the charts, 

radio and television. Aswad and Maxi Priest en- 
joyed their greatest mainstream success last year. As- 
wad went to number one for five weeks with "Don't 
Look Away,” and Maxi Priest was Top 10 with "Some 
Guys Have All The Luck” and “Wild World.’ But 
apart from a reggae-inspired single from pop dance- 
hall queen Yaz, reggae has once again become 
invisible. 

In part that was due to the disappearance of the pi- 
rate radio stations in the start of 1989. They've since 
returned in even greater numbers (at last count there 
were over 20 in London alone, broadcasting from 
church belltowers and buildings around the comer 
from police stations), taking over the airwaves again 
and broadcasting, without government license, the 
most eclectic selection of black music. The best are 
WLR, Passion and Joy. When police raids shut down 
the pirates (sometimes only for a matter of hours until 
anew transmitter can be located), there's always gov- 
ernment sanctioned reggae from David Rodigan on 
commercial radio and Ranking Miss P on the BBC. 


But the reggae thrives as culture and industry 
through the pirates and their affiliated sound systems. 
The systems—mobile discos that traverse Britain from 
Land's End to John O’Groats—are advertised on the 
pirate stations, and the nightly dances are packed with 
hundreds of people. This underground cultural and 
business coalition has been the most significant devel- 
opment in black music in Britain. Top-ranked sound 
systems include dancehall and ragamuffin king of 
sound Taurus, a new collective called Mistri that plays 
vintage reggae and soul, and South London’s Saxon, 
the system that at one time or another brought us Maxi 
Priest, mike chanters Tipe Irie and Smiley Culture. 
Dub Vendor, Britain’s preeminent reggae record 
shop, has branches in south and west London. Face, 
the manager of the South London branch, says to look 
out for DJ Joseph Cotton and the lover's rock band 
Administors. He lists The Mad Professor as the top 
producer of the momentand Fashion and Ariwa as the 
top labels. "Dancehall still rules,” he says, “but the 
lyrics are becoming constructive, getting better all the 
time.” 
—teslie Goffe 
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THE GREAT JAMAICAN BEER 


Fora "Reggae on Red Stripe” Shirt send name, address, size and $5.00 to T-shirtsc/o RJ. imparts, a ‘wien: 
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On The Kuff Reggae In New York 


for reggae up from Jamaica or in from England. 
New York reggae buyers have been, until now, 
interested mainly in pre-released imports from yard 
Jamaica) or the UK. But Peter McKenzie, a New York- 
based reggae producer, says that is about to change. 

McKenzie had a hit last year with Scringer Ranks’s 
“Done With The Kuff” (FM Force), an answer to Shel- 
ly Thunder's “Kuff.” Scringer, a Cuban-American 
Rastafarian D} living in Queens, mixes rap and reggae 
even more cleverly than Shinehead. McKenzie’s ros- 
ter of Dis, singers and rappers is a steady balance of 
the old—Roman Stewart, who has a medley of his 
late-60s and 70s hits on FM Force—and the new— 
New York-based DJs Wonder Woman, Red Fox and 
Corporal Tan (whose ‘No Funny Man’’ is doing well 
on local charts) as well as rapper Floydie. 

New York is the ground for rap and reggae’s fertile 
cross-pollination. Rapper Just-Ice's 1987 single “Go- 
ing Way Back,” produced by KRS-One of Boogie 
Down Productions, traced the history of hip hop in the 
Bronx as far back as Jamaica-born DJ Kool Herc, 
whose sound systemThe Herculords started the genre, 
With its deep bass and looser toasting style, “Going 
Way Back” paved the way for the radio success of J.C. 
Lodge's lover's rock/dancehall hit “Telephone Love” 
(Pow Wow), one of the only reggae songs to make 
New York radio playlists. A cute ballad sung over a 
computerized rhythm lifted from Gregory Issacs’ 
“Rumours,” “Telephone Love” has inspired an en- 
tire album, Telephone Tracks (Pow Wow) with the 
Mighty Diamonds, Josie Wales, Ken Boothe and oth- 


N ew York has long been a key distribution point 
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Wish It Would Rain Reggae In Nigeria 


uring the dry season, a Friday night at the Uni- 
D versity of Ibadan’s Trenchard Hall in Ibadan, 

Nigeria, is roughly akin to Amateur Night at the 
Apollo. On such an evening in Ibadan, the student 
crowd is wired, anxious, and only those performers 
who can wiggle the audience's hot spot will escape 
unscathed, 

But on this particular Friday, Majek Fashek, argu- 
ably Nigeria's reigning homegrown reggae king, steps 
‘onto the stage and can do no wrong: Fashek’s song 
“Send Down The Rain’ has become a bona fide cult 
hit throughout the country and many people have 
even held Majek’s powerful song responsible for sum- 
moning recent, apparently god-sent, rains. 

The quasi-mystical dimensions of the response to 
Fashek’s “Send Down The Rain” are only a hint of the 
quiet passion with which Nigerians have come to re- 
gard reggae music. From Lagos on the west coast to 
Enugu on the east coast of Nigeria, lover's rock, rub-a- 
dub and the more traditional reggae forms can be 
heard emanating from college dorm rooms, night 
clubs and private homes. 

Of course Nigeria can boast of no Kingston satel- 
lites on the order of England's Brixton, and in fact reg- 
gae cannot yet match the popularity of indigenous 
music and artists like juju and Fela, or even African- 
American pop. Reggae is particularly scarce in areas 
like the Muslim-dominated north and Rastafarianism 














Justice 


ers singing over the “Telephone Love” rhythm. Pow 
Wow and Sleeping Bag, both New York independent 
record labels specializing in dance and rap, have re- 
leased reggae collections, Fresh Reggae, Vol | & II 
(Pow Wow) and Dancehall Classics (Sleeping Bag). 

Reggae continues to flourish in Brooklyn's dance- 
halls. The major Brooklyn spots remain Tilden Empo- 
rium, an old dining hall rented out sometimes for 
weddings, Illusionsand Village Hut. Mixing with New 
York City rap (as on Public Enemy producer Hank 
Shocklee’s remix of Ziggy Marley's “Tumblin’ 
Down’), this is the music of the future. And, in ways 
the Sex Pistols only hinted at, it's the music of no 
future. 





—teslie Goffe 
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has never genuinely taken root in Nigeria in general; 
finding a dread-clad, Jah-worshipping Rasta in Nige- 
ria is like finding raindrops in the Harmattan. 

But the comfortable ease with which reggae has be- 
come an integral part of the contemporary music sen- 
sibilities in Nigeria and is seamlessly blended into the 
musical philosophies of giants like Fela and Sonny 
Okosun reflects how Nigeria identifies more intimate- 
ly with reggae on purely cultural and aesthetic levels 
than any of the Caribbean's New World counterparts. 
The reggae pipeline that directly links Nigeria with 
London is particularly strong, and vacationing Nigeri- 
‘an students who go to England and come back home 
toting the latest hits are effectively spreading the reg- 
gae gospel, 

Nigerian reggae artists like Fashek have far to go 
before a distinctively Nigerian reggae sound can gel. 
Fashek himself is sometimes promoted as a substitute 
Bob Marley and his tunes often bear a striking resem- 
blance to Marley's. Nonetheless, reggae is undoubt- 
edly coming into its own in Nigeria with an untold 
force. The students at the University of Ibadon were 
impressed by Fashek in more ways than one: shortly 
after Fashek departed triumphantly from Trenchard 
Hall, the sky opened up and from previously parched 
clouds came a steady downpour of rain. 


—Mark Winston Griffith 













Ziggy Marley 


Dance Hall Rules Reggae In Jamaica 


the message from Jamaica. The DJs have com- 


D ancehall music and the DJs still rule—that is 


Robinson. Ninjaman also did well with Courtney 
Melody on the single “Protection.” And “Who She 
Love,” currently number one on record shop charts in 
New York, London and Jamaica, features the unlikely 
but excellent grouping of singer Coco Tea, Home T-4 
(members of the Sly & Robbie Taxi Posse) and dance- 
hall DJ Shaba Ranks, 

At the third annual Jamaican Music Industry 
Awards Ziggy Marley won best album for Conscious 
Party, singer/DJ Pinchers won best individual perfor- 
mance, Lovindeer’s “Wild Gilbert” won best pop 
song, and Sanchez won best new artist. Ziggy is work- 
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preeminent dancehall of the last five years, is no long- 
er the spot. Dancehall has spread throughout the 
country, no longer confined simply to the urban ghet- 
to areas. You can now find outdoor dances in the hills 
of Kingston where the wealthy and their children pa- 
tronize the music. 


of "Crazy Baldhead’” and “Who The Cap Fits.”” Let- 
ting Bob Marley chant down Babylon in prime time 
may be the first signs of thawing under a new 
government. 


—Leslie Goffe 
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The Cassette Only Label KO) 


Ras Michael & Sons Of Negus "Rastafari Dub" Crucial 1972 dub, unavailable for 16 years. Features Peter Tosh, 


Tommy McCook & Robbie Shakespeare, 


Mad Professor Meets Puls Der Zeit "At Checkpoint Charlie" Reggae/dub confrontation at Berlin Wall 


between Mad Prof. & Peter Vinyl. 


Exuma "Rude Boy" Newest release from "Obeah Man," master of Afro-Caribbean reggae, calypso, soca 


Black Uhuru "The Positive Dub" This s a “deep in the pocket and lowdown" dub version ofthe hit Black Uhura 
album, ‘Positive."It includes an extra track not on "Positive” Liner notes by Dr. Dread. 

‘Yellowman & Charlie Chaplin "The Negril Chill" One of the greatest reggae party tapes to come out of 
Jamaica. Recorded at alive dance hall concert in Negril on a 24-track mobile unit, Yellowman & Chaslie Chaplin 

perform before an S.R.O. crowd of their core fans and "let loose!” 

Sister Breeze "Ryddim Ravings" Sister Breeze isthe first woman dub poet to gain international recognition 
Musicians on this studio-recorded cassette include Hugh Pape, Ansel Collins, Sly Dunbar, "Bassic" Daley and others. 
Ruts DC & The Mad Professor "Rhythm Collision Dub Volume 1" This is an exceptional collaboration 
between the band and one of the world’s greatest dub masters Neil Fraser ("The Mad Professor’ 

21st Century Dub These sessions, organized by Bob Marley, were originally released by Nippon Columbia in 1980 for 
Japanese consumption only. Marley arranged for artists considered to be Japanese master instrumentalists and singers to 
join with selected members of the Jamaican reggae "royalty" including Sly Dunbar, Pecker, Robbie Shakespeare, Augustus 
Pablo, Rico Rodriguez, and many others. 

Mute Beat "A contender for the title of the best dub ever made"-Doug Wendt, Tower Pulse, 60 solid minutes of 
‘wrap-around dub showcasing Japan's most prominent exponents of reggae. 

Skatalites "Stretching Out" The original group of Jamaican musicians regrouping to rehearse for Reggae Sunsplash 
and "play out" at the Blue Monk Jazz Gallery in Kingston, Jamaica, Over 90 minutes of explosive sk. 

Brother D & Silver Fox "Up Against The Beast” A dynamic rapping and reggae excursion into the roots street 
life by Brother D, the militant Bronx school teacher, and Silver Fox, an Afro/Chinese Rastafarian. 

Prince Far I & The Arabs "Cry Tuff Dub Encounter Chapter 1" Absolutely masterful! Crucial dub by recently 
‘murdered Far Mixed and overdubbed by boy-genius Adrian Sherwood. Far I was "Prince of Darkness,” legendary, 
seminal and this is one of the best and most unusual dubs of all ime! 

Dub Syndicate "One Way System" Produced by UK. dubmaster Adrian Sherwood for exclusive cassette release on 
ROIR. A first-class roster of eminent instrumentalists have gathered for this tape including Style Scott, Bingi Bunny, 
George Oban, Vin Gordon and others. This is killer dub! 

Prince Far I And The Suns Of Arqa "Musical Revue" A real collector's item! King Cry Cry recorded live in 
Manchester, U.K. with Suns Of Arqa, an “out there" reggae/raga//dub group. 


Only $8.00 each (Overseas orders $10.00 each U.S.A. funds) from: ROIR, 611 Broadway, Suite 411, 
New York NY 10012. NY residents please add sales tax. WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE OF 
ALL ROIR CASSETTES. (Telephone: 212-477-0563) 
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HISTORY, MYSTERY AND PROPHECY 
REGGAE ARTISTS SPEAK OUT 


Many people will try to tell you the meaning of reggae. From the gold coast of the South Bronx to 
the inner city of Kingston, we asked some of the leading performers in reggae to tell us two 
things: (1) To name the connection between dreadlocks and reggae, and 

(2) to predict the future of the music. 








Burning Spear 











1) What is the connection between 
dreadlocks and reggae? 


2) What is the future of the music? 


Dennis Bovell 
‘At work on Making It Up (Celluloid) 


1. | don’t feel no way about it. | wish people would stop 
mistaking one for the other. 


2. Only good things, music has the ability to absorb other 
music. To take on their shape and form and still be reggae. 
It can retain its “reggaedentity.” Itcan only be bright. I've 
just hit on anew aspect of reggae in terms of performance, 
The delivery from the stage is unparalleled. My next al- 
bum is going to say itll. 'm cooking a big pot. I'm con- 
centrating on composition in my own dub. 


Drummie Zeb, Aswad 
The Best Of Aswad due this summer (Mango) 


2. We've had #1 hits in Australia, New Zealand and En- 
gland and we've been in the Top 10 in Europe, People 
want good reggae music that they can relate to. We're 
going to the top. You've got to take reggae out of the mi- 
nority and put it into the majority. Reggae needs more 
bands; bands like Aswad and Steel Pulse who are always 
touring. That's the one thing that’s lacking—actual reg- 
gae bands 


Tony Gad, Aswad 


2. Reggae has always been a growing and expanding 
music; it’s one of the youngest musics that’s come out this 
century. You can see the influences of reggae music on all 
current rock music—it’s there. It can only get better. We 
can only hope that a few more new artists come along to 
spread the music, Otherwise, no one knows whats going 
to happen, 


Brinsely Forde, Aswad 


2. I'd like to think that Aswad will be part of the spear- 
head in reggae this year. We hope to take reggae further 
and further abroad to all parts of the world, 





Burning Spear (Winston Rodney) 
Last seen: Burning Spear Live In Paris (Slash) 


1. A dreadlock is part of my history, my culture, my reli- 
‘gion. Original dreadlock was from way back in Africa. 
From that time we've carried the culture this far. Some of 
us dread, some of us don’t. You don’t have to be dread- 
locked to be a Rastafari. 


2. I'm looking forward to seeing the music get out to 
more people and places. People coming into a greater 
understanding of what we're dealing with, what it’s all 
about. Ifthe fans, record companies and distributors all 
get behind it and act together as one there is no limit to 
how far reggae can go. 


Compiled and edited 
by Elizabeth V. Everett 
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Babylon By Bus Confrontation 





x dobug 


Natty Dread 








BOB miansey & The putes 
| 


Rastaman Vibration Rebel Music Survival Uprising 





istano. Available on Island Compact Discs, Cassettes and Records. 




















| 
| 
| Toots Hibbert 
i 
| 
| wy 14, Lovindeer, “Wid Gilbert” (T.$.0,.) 
Wild Style 1, Maria Griiths, “Fever” (Tax) 
| E : 16. Lieutenant Stitchie, “Old Time Teaching” (Atlantic) 
20 Current Recommended Singles 17. Bunny Wailer, “Reggae Burden” (Solomanic) 
418. Stephen Marley and the Melody Makers, “Ghetto Youth DJ 
1. Burning Spear, “Mandela Marcus” (Burning Spear) (Rita Marley Music) 
2, Johnny Osbourne, “A We Run Things” (Coxsone) 19. Johnny Osbourne, “Wheel My Selector” (Soul Survivor) 
3, Pinchers, “Ardent Fan” Supreme) 20. Rebel Souls, “Conscious Radio” (Studio One) 
| 4, Gregory tsaacs, “House Of Leo” (Tappa 21, Wadada, "Know Yoursel” (F.J.) 
| 5. Shinehead, Gimme No Crack” (Elektra) 22, Mana McLean, “Single Gitt” Jammy’s) 
| 6 Winetord and the Hotland, “Too Rude” (Sonny Fudsie) 23. Gergo Tafari and Ras Anna, “Trouble And Brass” (Taxi) 
7. Augustus Pablo, “Ark Of The Covenant” (Rockers) 24, Copeland, “It's Not Unusual” (56 Hope Road) 
8. Tiger, “Rap Pon Rydim” (Paradise) 25, Make It Set It, “Junior Murvin” (Taurus) 
9. The Mighty Maytones, “Close The Door” (Crown The Lion) Many of these releases are available throwggh Irie Ite 
10. J.C. Lodge, “Telephone Lave” (Pow Wow) Vintage Vinyl, 6362 Delmar, St. Louis, MO 63130, (314) 721 
11, Wadada, “Backramassa” (Coxsone) 4061; Leopold's, 2518 Durant Ave, Berkeley, CA 94704, (415) 
12. Ziggy Marley and the Melody Makers, “Turnling Down’ 848-2015, 
|) (virgmy 


13. Gregory Isaacs, “Mind You Dis Rude Boy" (Anchor) 
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The Midnight Ravers (Terry Wilson and Dro) 











Dr. Know, Bad Brains 


Last seen: Way Of The World (Caroline) 
1. Don't watch a man’s dreads, watch a man’s heart. 


2. Roots music will never die. I's a part of the Bad Brains 
life. Reggae is Rasta and Rasta is a way of life and life is 


love. Reggae just reflects the whole spectrum. 





Don Baron 


Last seen: Young, Gifled and Black (Strong City) 


1. The original word reggae means soul. Dreadlock peo: 
You don't have to 
wear dreadlocks to do reggae. | have naps. We puta good 


ple are spiritual. Dreads love music 
message into the music—some for fun and others are 
really from the heart 


2. Reggae in the future will gain more status within the 
industry and the public. You will hear a lot more from me 
I'm working on new material. I'm experimenting in hard 
er reggae and working with a couple of people for a more 
rap album. | think it will explode. Hip hop and rap started 
from reggae—what we call toasting, | do chanting. | ex 
letting out my feelings. Reggae 
ill cross over. 


press ina spiritual sense: 
will reach far—it 


Asher D and Daddy Freddy 


Last seen: Ragamuffin Hip-Hop (Profile) 





1. We understand the association of dreadlocks and reg. 
part of the 
of is to have dreadlocks. But what we resent is 


ae because that's where the music started: 
Rasta be 
the way some people have grown dreadlocks for the 
wrong reason 
bad name. 





they misrepresent reggae and give it a 


2. We feel that reggae is a music that has to be noticed 
worldwide one day. Even though there are people who 
try to hold it back, more and more it is eme 
cially in London and now in the US. Reggae truly repre 
sents where it comes from—the ghettos of Jamaica 
there’s a message in the music and it will surface no mat. 
ter how hard people try to keep it down. It’s just a matter 
of time, For us, we'll continue what we're doing—keep 
making our music. We want to reach the broadest spec- 
trum of people possitle—from Japan to Africa, to people 
of all ages—to get our music across. 





espe- 





Foundation 


Got To Be Free due this summer (Mango) 


1. Reggae is from the ghetto and Rasta is from the ghetto 
and the relationship is from there. 


2. Reggae will form a revolution that will make one evil 
kingdom go down and a good kingdom rise up. For us, 
hard work and dedication. 


Toots Hibbert 


Last seen: Toots In Memphis (Mango) 


2. What lies ahead is that reggae is going more and more 
places. Itis good music that has never reached its destiny 
but it will, throughout the world, The bottom line is that 
reggae will never die! In my career I'm singing reg 
soul, country and gospel. My talent is wide, my roots are: 





reggae, but | want people who listen to soul, country,g0s- 
pel, whatever, to know my music and to hear my message 
one love 


suoqoy W093 


BLACK UHURU ANTHEM 





KING SUNNY ADE AURA 





THIRD WORLD 96°) THE SHADE 


CLASSIC COOL RUNNIN’S FROM MANGO 





AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME ON COMPACT DISC 
ALI FARKA TOURE ALI FARKA TOURE GREGORY ISAACS MORE GREGORY = THE BHUNDU BOYS TRUE JIT 
‘AMAZULU AMAZULU IDENTITY IDENTITY ‘TOOTS AND THE MAYTALS FUNKY KINGSTON 
‘ARROW KNOCK DEM DEAD AL! MUSA JAWARA SOUBINDOOR TOOTS AND THE MAYTALS REGGAE GOT SOUL 
‘ASWAD DISTANT THUNDER JUNIOR DELGADO ONE STEP MORE TOOTS IN MEMPHIS 


‘THE BHUNDU BOYS TRUE JIT 

BLACK UHURU RED 

BLACK UHURU SINSEMILLA 

BUNNY WAILER BLACKHEART MAN 

BUNNY WAILER PROTEST 

BUNNY WAILER BUNNY WAILER SINGS THE WAILERS 
BURNING SPEAR MARCUS GARVEY 

JIMMY CLIFF THE HARDER THEY COME 

CHABA FADELA YOU ARE MINE 

CHABA ZAHOUANIA NIGHTS WITHOUT SLEEPING 
CULTURAL ROOTS RUNNING BACK TO ME 

DE DE ST PRIX MISESA 

DONOVAN WORLD POWER, 

FOUNDATION FLAMES 

GREGORY ISAACS NIGHT NURSE 


Ae 


~ 
=. 


KING SUNNY ADE JU JU MUSIC 
KING SUNNY ADE SYNCHRO SYSTEM 
LINTON KWESI JOHNSON FORCES OF VICTORY. 
LINVAL THOMPSON STARLIGHT [: 
LOS VAN VANSONGO 

MBONGENI NGEMA TIME 10 UNITE 2 

OUR BOYS STEEL ORCHESTRA PAN NIGI v 
PABLO MOSES A SONG 

RAY LEMA NANGADEEF 

REGGAE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
‘SALIF KEITA SORO 

‘STEEL PULSE HANDSWORTH REVOLUTION 
STEEL PULSE REGGAE FEVER (CAUGHT YOU) | 
‘STEEL PULSE TRIBUTE 10 THE MARTYRS 













sooncome: ASWAD CRUCIAL |RACKS (BE 


ZANI DIABATE AND THE SUPER DJATA BAND 
REGGAE GREATS TOOTS AND THE MAYTALS. 
REGGAE GREATS GREGORY ISAACS LIVE 
REGGAE GREATS STEEL PULSE 

REGGAE GREATS THIRD WORLD 

REGGAE GREATS BLACK UHUAU 

REGGAE GREATS JACOB MILLER 

REGGAE GREATS JIMMY CLIFF 

AFRICA ON MANGO VARIOUS ARTISTS 
REGGAE ON MANGO VARIOUS ARTISTS 
CRUCIAL REGGAE VARIOUS ARTISTS 
ROCKERS/SOUNDTRACK VARIOUS ARTISTS 
SOUND D’AFRIQUE VOL | VARIOUS ARTISTS 
‘SOUND D’AFRIQUE VOL II VARIOUS ARTISTS 
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eh 


F ASWAD) 








Deighton Charlemagne, Identity 


All In One, due this summer (Mango) 





1. I have a different angle—t practiced being a Naza- 
rene. Rasta didn’t start dreadlocks. Nazarene were a tribe 
from the times of Jesus who didn’t cut their hair. Some of 
the more spiritual reggae singers took the vow of the 
Nazarene as part of the Rastafarian culture. After ska, 
people like Bob, Peter and Bunny were the first to make 
Teggae music a message music. 


2. When people start paying more attention to the lyrics, 
it will be a positive thing, especially in these hard times. 
Our music, after all, is message music. We as Identity are 
a relatively new band, so I'm anxious to get to my fourth 
album release already. I'm willing to keep fighting and 
moving forward. | see a lot of positivity in the future. Be- 
ing a multi-cultural, non-Jamaican group, we are our 
‘own, and hence our name Identity. 


Nami 
Last seen: Stand and Be Counted Jamaa Zimma, 
2581 Marion Ave, Bronx, NY 10458) 


1. Dreadlocks are not a style, they are a part of my cul- 
ture, a part of me. Every time | look in the mirror | see my 
image. Some people are not comfortable with the way 
they look; I'm comfortable with the way | look. Religion is 
a symbol of the Rastafari culture; with music they are in- 
spired in different ways. 


2. Reggae should be treated like any other music, it 
should be given the same attention; the whole industry 
should plug the music so it gets the airplay it deserves, 
The music reflects the times of society; reggae has differ- 
ent values on society than any other art form. It penetrates 
life, day to day. Love is a universal spectrum, 
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Judy Mowatt 




















Judy Mowatt 


Last seen: Love is Overdue (Shanchie) { 


4, The true meaning of wearing dreadlocks is first estab- | 
lishing yourself as a Christ-like person, showing that 
you'll abstain from worldly things and that you've made a 
covenant with the Father—a deep commitment. A lot of 
people who wear dreadlocks are not aware of this; they 
Wear it forstyle or fashion. Some are pretenders. You must 
associate with a person on a spiritual level to know who is 
a true Rasta 


2. What we haven't seen before in reggae history is hap- 
pening now. Even: founding feiher Goby Marley dia’ 
have a #1 song in America but we see it happening now. | 
We are breaking new ground. | see myself as someone 
who has been in the music fora long time and is deserving 

of both the financial and spiritual rewards to come. Ise | 
myself as reaching out to this new generation getting into | 
reggae, a brand new breed of young people is turned on 
Some are familiar with me, some are not. We can de- 
program the negative influences on the youth—for they 
are the future 


Ibo, Third World 


Serious Business due out this summer (PolyGram) 





| 


1. It'spant of the culture. It's another look which expresses 
our nationality. Some people think of it ina negative way, 
but it’s natural hair and we keep it clean. \ 


2. We have finished an album, Serious Business, the sin- 
gle is “Forbidden Love.” We're shooting a video now. 
We will be touring across the US, including Hawaii and 
Guam. We're hoping to go to England this summer, I'm 
hoping from that we will get a broader acceptance of reg- 
gae. It’s looking good, looking bright, It’s no longer just 
music in another world. 





oquin oysryty 


‘Courtesy Island Records. 








‘Reggae Philharmonic Orchestra 


Mykaell Riley, Reggae 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
Last seen: Reggae Philharmonic Orchestra (Mango) 


1. The association with dreadlocks orginally was a reli- 
‘gious move, a backlash to the Wester style. It’s a natural 
hairdo. There's no necessity to have them. As a hairstyle, 
it’s fine as a fashion or trend—quite interesting how it's 
moved away from what it used to be. 


2. Reggae as a universal thing is largely held back by 
characters in reggae itself. Ithas a long way to g0; it's a 
serious business, The black side competes in business. t's 
been considered as one of the biggest imports of the West 
Indies, but the biggest sellers are white. 

Musically, it ieeds to be developed. Right now, it’s in- 
digenous and ona very small scale. People who buy roots 
reggae area very small audience, Itneeds to cross over by 
both black and white without being sold out. lfnot, itwill 
stifle itself out. 


Mutabaruka 


Last seen: Any Which Way Freedom (Shanchie) 
4. Dreadlocks is just a part of me as a Rasta. 


2. Reggae in general is moving out of the post-Bob Mar- 
fey era intoa new era: There’s.a trend with American art- 
{sts using reggae rhythms, So itcan only go up. The poetry, 
that we are doing will be seen more than just dub-poetry 
but as a wider part of the whole struggle through music. 
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FROG SANCTUARY LTD. 


Reggae Capital of rtmerica 
3530 N. CLARK 
CHICAGO, IL 
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in Chicago 
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Jamaican Chicago 
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REGGAE 


SOURCEBOOK 
WORLD © BEAT 











ABOUT THIS BOOK... 
Premier edition 
Reggae/World @ Beat Sourcebook $14.95 


The Source for U.S. and International Reg- 
gae/World Beat Talent, booking agencies, 
facilities, services and products 


“A must for anyone involved in 
the Reggae and World Beat music 
industries” 


Christian Schweiger, 
Prince Street Productions 


RESERVE Your copy TODAY! 
Reggae/World © Beat Sourcebook 


DO YOU 
LOVE 
REGGAE 
MUSIC? 


$14.95 





‘Send Check/Money Order 
USS. Currency only to: 
Prince St. Productions 
PO Box 9190 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

















703/823-SHOW 


GET 


EAT! 


America’s only magazine de- 
voted to reggae, African, 
Caribbean and world music. 


Subscribe now! 


One year (6 issues) $12 

‘Two years (12 issues) $18 

Send check or money order to: 
The Beat c/o Bongo Productions 
RO. Box 29820 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 
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Daddy-0 





Sly & Robbie with KRS-One 


Groove Me 


20 Recommended Current Albums and 
Reissues 


1. Various Artists, Pressure Drop (Mango UK) 
2. Lee Pey, Chicken Scratch (Heartbeat) 
3. Bob Marley and the Wailers, Sou! Revolution One & Two 
(Trojan UR) 
. Bunny Wailer, Liberation (Shanachie) 
. Gregory Isaacs, Ned Rose For Gregory (RAS) 
3. Various Artists, Ska Volution (King Edwards UK) 
. The Maytals, Do The Regaae 1966-70 (Attack UK) 
3. Ziggy Marley and the Melody Makers, Conscimus Party (Virwin) 
The Upsetters, Blackboard Jungle (Clocktower) 
Joe Gibbs and Friends, The Rewzue Train (Trojan UK) 
11. Shelly Thunder, Kuff (Rohit) 
12. Various Artists, Jump Jamaica Way (Coxsone Jamaica) 


13. Various Artists, Dub Of The Seventies (Atra UK) 

14, Israel Vibration, Sirength Of My Life (RAS) 

15, Junior Byles, When Will Better Come (Trojan UK) 

16, Tools Hibbert, Toots /n Memphis (Mango) 

17. Marcia Gitfiths, A! Studi One (Studio One) 

18. Various Artists, Sufferer’s Choice (Attack UK) 

19, Prince Buster, On Tour (Skank UK) 

20. Various Artists, Legends OF Regyae Music (Robit) 

21, Dennis Brown, Visions (Shanachie) 

22. Various Artists, Roots Daughters (Ariwa UK) 

23. Various Artists, Rock Steady Intensified! (Wil Jamaica) 
24, Gregory Issacs, The Unforgettable (Rohit) 

25. Various Artists, Soundclash Dubplate Stvle (Taurus Jamaica) 











Many ofthese releases are available through Irie Ites, 112 E- 7th St 
‘New York, NY 10009; Vintage Vinyl, 6962 Delmar, St. Louis, MO 
130, (314) 721-4061; Leopold's, 2518 Durant Aw, 

Berkeley, CA 94704, (415) 848-2015. 

— Midnight Ravers (Terry Wilsonand Dro) 











H.R., ex-Bad Brain 


Last seen: Human Rights (SST) 


1. How real is Rasta? Conserve vital substance; the 
strength and the overstanding of spiritare necessary tothe 
perpetuation of soul and body, and the overcoming of 
death. 


2, Reggae music has surpassed all mankind's wildest 
imagination. | hope to bring rock and reggae listeners to- 
gether within one medium, and lee! that both music enti- 
lies are innocent and have lots of room for the next 
generation. I'd like to say special thanks to SPIN and all 
those bredren and sistren in New York for keeping me on 
my toes. 


Shelly Thunder 


Album due this summer (Mango) 


1, Unfair, it’s being stereotyped, I's not true ata, It's like 
saying all hip hop artists wear jewelry or sell drugs. It's, 
like all rock artists do drugs. Most people who started out 
are dreadlocks but it has nothing to do with reggae. I's, 
not a dreadlock thing. 


2. Reggae is starting to be everywhere but if we don't real- 
ize how far it will go and then control it, it will be taken 
over like everything else. I'l do a little work as far as hip 
hop is concerned. I'm not going to leave reggae, they're 
going to have to accept me as a reggae artist. 


Sly and Robbie 


New album, produced by KRS-One, due this summer (Island) 


2. The future depends on radio stations and record com- 
panies signing more artists and promating them. Artists 
like Ziggy Marley, Maxi Priest and UB40 have-all been 
successful. MTV and VH-1 have both shown their videos. 
Most important, Bobby McFerrin’s song “Don't Worry Be 
Happy," the Grammy-winning song of the year, is a reg- 
gae song. We are striving to take reggae to a higher level 
so it can be appreciated internationally, and we believe 
we will achieve this soon, Watch out in ’B9! 





Daddy-0, Stetsasonic 


Last seen: In Full Gear (Tommy Boy) 


1. I's my image onstage. | don’t feel bad about anything 
connected to or with reggae. It's a certain conscious- 
ness—people, whether or not they're black or white, are 
beginning to be more cultu 
dreadlocks 





| and are beginning to wear 


2. People are understanding what the music is. | see the 
connection between reggae and rap. | think music is be- 
coming a lot more understood and accepted on a larger 
level. Not because reggae is becoming commercial, but 
the commercial side is coming to reggae. Current pop 
music is beginning to bring reggae in. | think it's impor- 
tant. | just produced four cuts on the Third World LP, as 
well as working with Latifah. | also cowrote “Forbidden 
Love.’' There’s a compilation album by Warner Brothers, 
Funky Reggae, with rap and reggae. 





If you think the best way to pay for college is to 
wut it off for a few years and join the military, you're 
alf right. 

Because with the New GI Bill, you can join the 
Army National Guard and earn over $15,000 for 
college. 

But best of all, you serve part-time, as little as 
two days a month and two weeks a year. Which means 
you can go to school full-time. Right now. On us. 

So the question you have to ask yourself is not, 
can you afford to go to college. 

e question is, can you afford to wait. 

For more information about the Army National 
Guard and the New GI Bill, fill out the attached 
coupon and mail it in. Or call 800-638-7600.* 


se awa 737 525; Paar Rio: 721-450; Guan 47-9957; Virgin Island (St Cron 
6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794; In Alaska: 800-478-2400, 





H 


MAIL TO: Army Mational Guard, P.O. Box 564, Hanover, MD 21076 1 
omor | 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITWSTATEZIP 


US CITIZEN, O'YES ONO 
AREACODE PHONE 





‘SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER BIRTHDATE 





‘OCCUPATION 


STUDENT 0 HIGH SCHOOL DCOLLEGE 
BRION MILITARY SERVICE YES GINO 





BRANCH RANK “AFM/MOS 


Army National Guard 


Americans At Their Best. 
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AUSTRALIA 


R.E.M. goes down under. Mike Stipe bodysurfs, Pete Buck samples beer, Mike Mills 


Article by John O'Donnell 


4 4 ‘ve got a terrible hangover,” says Grant 

McLennan, singer and guitarist with 

Australian band the Go-Betweens. It is 

the last night of R.E.M.'s two-week Aus- 

tralian tour, and McLennan’s band, the 

‘opening act, is showing signs of wear. “I was expect- 

ing this to be a quiet tour before we went to the States, 

but R.E.M.'ve been partying every night. It’s hard 
keeping up with them.” 

Ithad been a real wimp of a summer in Sydney, the 
wettest on record. December through February is tra- 
ditionally the season for T-shirts and skin cancer, but 
the summer of '89 was all clouds and umbrellas. Peo- 
ple were blaming the greenhouse effect and the hole 
in the ozone layer down here. 

In Australia you grow up knowing you're in a 
strange land. Nearly the size of the United States, the 
country has a population substantially smaller than 
New York State’s. The terrain moves from the tropics 
in the North nearly to the Antarctic in the South. With 
the majority of the people concentrated in cities on 
the coast, Australia revolves around a hedonistic 
beach and pub culture. But not this summer. 

Then, in early February, R.E.M. flew into town and 
the weather changed. The skies cleared and the sun 
shone. Australians rely on the print media for a lot of 
information on America and England, and often have 
distorted perceptions of what the outside world is real- 
ly like. R.E.M., having never been to Australia, were a 
more powerful mystery here than anywhere else. 
When the weather changed, it was hard not to point 
the finger at Michael Stipe, their frontman and alleged 
shaman, and suggest climatic manipulation. If Stipe, 
a been written, is in touch with the San Andreas 
Fault and had previously predicted earthquakes 
throughout the Americas, then organizing a bit of sun 
here and there in Australia sounded simple enough. 

But that’s the tyranny of distance. For on the two- 
week Australian leg of the Green world tour, R.E.M. 
shattered many myths, and revealed themselves to be 
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holds a koala bear, and Bill Berry drums. 


far from the precious, intense unit that Michael Stipe’s 
persona, and the critics’ interpretation of it, has often 
suggested, Once here, R.E.M. looked like nothing 
more than a rock’n’roll band—albeit one of the best, 
most inventive and idiosyncratic in the world. 

Then a fortnight later, when the band was leaving 
Sydney for their hometown of Athens, Georgia, what 
started out as a brilliant 95-degree Sunday suddenly 
turned to dark clouds. The electrical storms arrived at 
noon, just after the band’s plane left the airport. 


eter Buck, Mike Mills and Bill Berry are having 

an afternoon drink in the unpretentious Crown 

Hotel, on Gouldburn Street, Sydney, before 
their soundcheck at the 6,000-capacity Hordern Pa- 
Vilion, for their last and biggest Australian show. 

“Two reasons | wanna get down there [to Austra- 
lial,”” guitarist Peter Buck had said before the band 
arrived. “One is, a lot of good Australian music's af- 
fected the way I think. The Saints, the Birthday Party, 
Radio Birdman—we loved those albums. Secondly, 
Australia’s kinda like Georgia. The people think the 
same. ‘Cos Georgia and Australia share the same kind 
of history. They were both colonized by convicts and 
other scum of the earth who nobody wanted. 

“How's that for some kind of kinship!” 

With its ceramic floor and wall tiles of yellow and 
green, the Crown has the traditional decor of an Aus- 
tralian pub. It’s said that the pubs are covered in these 
tiles so they can be hosed down at closing time; this is 
a country where beer is taken very seriously. At the 
Crown's rounded, central bar, the trio are ordering 
and extolling the virtues of Redback and Coopers, two 
strong Australian beers. Some mildly intoxicated lo- 
cals at the pool table hustle any stranger stupid 
enough to be lured into a game. 

Buck, with his disheveled hair, unshaven face and 
customary apparel—black shoes, scruffy jeans, black 
T-shirt undemeath an untucked red shirt—looks at 
home in these surroundings. Berry and Mills, the 





Photography by Tony Mott 


band’s drummer and bass player, respectively, are 
more presentable than Buck, but not by much. “I like 
this sort of bar,” says Buck, drinking slowly. “It 
doesn’t matter what you like or what you're wearing; 
everyone's just here to have a drink.” 

“We've really got to work out what beer we're 
drinking when we get back home for the tour,” inter- 
rupts Bill Berry. “We should finish all our tours in Aus- 
tralia from now on, so that by the time we get here 
we'll be able to handle the beer.” 

"Yeah," agrees Buck, “We've really got to do 
something about the beer. I'm sick of Budweiser; 
American beer’s too weak. And we've got to get rid of 
those deli trays. No one likes them, and we're wasting 
about $75 a day; our catering bills are too high.” 

Down the bar, a young drinker asks, almost whis- 
pering, “Hey, are those guys R.E.M.'s roadies?” 

No, comes the reply. They are R.£.M. 

Buck laughs. “We always get mistaken for the road 
crew,” he says. “And whenever we get to anew motel 
people think the crew are the band.” 


Hotel, Mike Mills is sitting on a surfboard and play- 

ing the fool for Canada’s version of MTV, Much 
Music. The best musician in the band, Mills is also 
R.EM.'s biggest ham. In his ghastly green shorts, 
white T-shirt and pale skin, Mills just doesn’t look 
right on a surfboard. 

“Australia’s been absolutely fabulous,” he says. 
“Every city I've been to here, I've found great things to 
do. | got to hold a Koala bear—oh Jesus, if | get to go 
surfing tomorrow I'll have done two of the great things 
I wanted to do here. Koala bears are so cute, they're 
very soft, just irresistible. 

“The great thing about the people here is that, | hate 
to say they're polite because that has bad connota- 
tions as far as rock’n’roll goes, but there are songs 
where Michael goes out and sings by himself, really 
pretty, delicate songs. In America or Europe there's 
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R.EM. stand in a place like where they live (I-r): 
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always some asshole who feels he has to yell some- 
thing right in the middle of a quiet song. And we 
haven't found that here. When Michael goes out there 
and does it they shut up and listen. It's the most amaz- 
ing thing and it’s very much appreciated. It makes you 
feel like you're singing to real people instead of a 
bunch of cattle. 


says Berry. “I just wanna play.” 
“Yeah, the calluses keep going and coming 
back,”’ complains Buck. 

The distance between Australia's capital cities ne- 
cessitates flying from show to show, so R.E.M.'s hav- 
ing more off than on days. Having not performed live 
for 16 months, until they played in Japan two weeks 
ago, the band have only just shed their initial appr 
hensions. The constant air travel doesn’t agree 
Buck, who suffers from mild insomnia at the best of 
times. Now it’s worse because of jet-lag and the cli- 
mate change. 

In his youth, Buck spent years hitchhiking around 
‘America, sleeping in ditches by the side of the road. 
Renowned as the most outspoken band member, in 
person Buck speaks in a soft tone. Maybe now, as a 
married man of 31, he'sa little more pensive. He’s not 
entirely comfortable with R.E.M. now being partof the 
‘mainstream, and with playing big arenas, as they will 
be doing almost all year. 

“Yeah, I'm ambivalent about the tour. But | think 
that anyone who does this should be ambivalent 
about it. Our be all and end all has not been to play to 
15,000 people. | don’t have any lack of confidence in 
us asa band, it’s just that it’s out of my experience. I've 
been to places that hold more than 10,000 people 
three times in the last eight years, and every time | saw 
Prince. 

“V'm going to be away from Athens more than | 
want to be this year, but things have changed a little 
bit. When we first started touring it was like ‘Christ, 
let’s get out of this crummy little town.’ I love Athens, 
but if you're totally broke and being home means that 
you're going to starve to death, then there's no real 
inclination to stay there. | lived in our rehearsal studio 
for two months and in the trunk of my car for a month 
one time. That isn’t real conducive to making us stay 
home. 

“Now some of us are married and we've got 
houses. But it’s not as if it makes you a more settled 
person, just because you're willing to go home.”’ 

R.E.M. has undergone many changes in the recent 
past—first Document and “The One | Love” were 
big hits, then after the Document tour the band 
didn’t play live for more than a year, changed record 
companies. .. . 

“it felt like things were different for us last year, but 
it's hard to put a finger on it. With the success of the 
last record we could do whatever we wanted to, we 
were free to just move around. We changed around 
the way we wrote songs, we switched instruments. | 
think mostly we tried to make a record that didn’t 
sound like us; that was the main goal. And Michael 
wanted to make a more uplifting album.” 

Buck has said that R.E.M. is capable of making one 
of the Top 20 albums of all time. However, he ac- 
knowledges, “I don’t think we've made the great re- 
cord yet. But then | don’t think anyone would ever 
admit that they did. mean, | wouldn't rate Green that 
way, but it’s a good record, it beats most stuff that | 
hear. | can’t tell which our best record is. | like Green 
best right now. 

“It depends who you ask. On a good day | might 
think, That's pretty damn good and I'd like to see 


14 | hate this one night on, two nights off stuff,” 











someone beat it.’ But then on a bad day I just go, 
‘We're a horrible band, we don’t write good songs, 
and | don’t play guitar well enough and. . ..’” 





GG Bf ‘mnota bad bodysurfer,” says Michael Stipe 
as we arrive at Coogee Beach, Sydney. Stipe is 
dressed in a green long-sleeved T-shirt and 

black bicycle shorts, carries a small cosmetic bag that 

contains his contact lens case, and has a ponytail that 
runs a third of the way down his back. 

“Michael seems very personal and mystical on re- 
cord,” Berry had said, “and he is, but live, he’s not 
afraid to put on a show. He can shuck and jive and 
move around with the best of them. He's the last one 
that wants to fall short onstage, he’s out there flippin’ 
with the rest of us. He tends to be a lot more serious in 
the studio, but then onstage he'll do the most outland- 
ish things.” 

At the beach, Stipe kicks off his heavy black shoes, 
sits back on his ankles and rakes sand over his legs. No 
‘one seems to recognize him. He asks if it's O.K. to 
swim naked. (It isn’t.) 





Your voice and lyrics have become more articulate 
with each album. Is that something you've been work- 
ing on? 

It's taken me a while to figure out technology. Es- 
sentially from the first recording to the present you've 
watched someone grow up in public. From pre grade- 
school Murmur to probably third grade Green or 
fourth or fifth grade Green. | don’t know where the 
metaphor lies there but. . . . 


So does that mean you've still got to graduate? 
Obviously I've still got a way to go, yeah [laughsl. 


The band wasn’t really happy with Fables. 

Iwas. I don't like my voice on it, but the songs, the 
material, the sleeve, the whole idea behind the record 
was pretty great. It was definitely a very dark kind of 
thing, but it’s there and it’s valid. 


| gather that was a rough time for the band. 
Yeah, we just weren’t sure that we wanted to exist 
as a band at that point. 


Document, to many ears, is the least commercial re- 
cord the band has made. Did it strike you as weird that 
that was the one that took off? 

Whatever we put out it was gonna happen. Radio 
had piddled with us for so long that they had to make 
some move. |still,to this day, maintain that “The One 
| Love” is not a single and I never thought it was. 


Does it frustrate you that the song was misinterpreted? 

I don’t think that misinterpretation of a pop song is 
the beginning or the end of the world. Whatever the 
listener puts into it is what they get out of it. And if that 
includes mistaken intention or mistaken meaning, I'm 
not responsible to that. 

But | do feel responsible to provide as much as I can 
within the songs and everything that | do, that is good 
and thought-provoking, educational. I'm not an over- 
head projector, but | like to think that if someone just 
wants wallpaper to eat breakfast to or furniture that 
they can sit on, they've got that in Document or Fa- 
bles. If they want something a little bit more, they've 
got that too. If you dig it’s there. 


Document was quite a damning comment on 
America. 

Idon’t know what that came out of. I'm influenced 
byaall kinds of stuff around me, and at the time 





that we wrote most of that material, | was 
completely overwhelmed by the ugli- 
ness that | saw and so it came out. With 
Green | really felt that | had to write 
something uplifting that people could 
latch on to and feel good about, and fee! 
good themselves listening to it, and 
something that again provokes. A lot of 
the material on Green provokes me and 
hopefully it provokes others 


Has too much emphasis been placed on 
your lyrics? 

We never ever planned to record 
when we first got together. It was expen- 
sive to put out a single and we just said, 
‘Well we'll just never record anything.’ 
And the idea was that the lyrics didn’t 
matter and shouldn’t matter, and | kind 
of rode on that for a while. But when it 
came time to put down Murmur it be- 
came pretty clear that they were cast in 
concrete. So | really had to put much 
more thought into it. I think a lot of 
people who've written about us have 
grabbed on to my voice and the words, 
because we don’t have a real defined 
image or anything. That has become our 
image, that we don’t really have one. 


At all of your Australian shows there’s 
been a Greenpeace stall. 

Yeah we're doing a lot with a lot of 
organizations like Greenpeace. In the 
States particularly, because there’s 
much more set up there—it’s much easi- 
er on the concert circuit at least. So 
we're taking advantage of that and it's 
the kind of thing where we're endorsing 
itand hopefully through that people are 
going to pay attention to it. I's certainly 
about the only type of endorsement that 
we could make as a band I think. It’s not 
bombastic. 





Your videos and album artwork seem to 
tie in with the idea of avoiding being 
bombastic. 

We work by a process of negation. It 
makes it very simple for us, although it 
might be a backwards way to work. We 
know very well, and we've known from 
the beginning, what we don’t want to 
do. And that dictates the options that are 
left. There are things in videos that | 
would never never never give in to, 
there are things in artwork that I think are 
really unattractive, and the same goes 
for the music. 


“This is really a bad idea,” Stipe finally 
says. “I'm so distracted by the ocean and 
everything. | feel really stupid, Want to 
g0 for a swim, soak your feet?” Stipe, 
true to his word, isn’ta bad bodysurfer— 
springing and diving through the waves 
with more childish enthusiasm than 
technique. He has more trouble holding 
up his makeshift bathing costume than 
he does with the surf. 

“I didn’t really answer your questions 
very well, did 12” he asks. “I apologize 
for that.”” 
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Fine Young Cans 


Roland Gift bared ‘em in ‘Sammy and Rosie Get Laid,” and now he’s a big star. He 
bared ‘em again in “Scandal,” and now Fine Young Cannibals have the pop album of the season. 


Ml 


hy don’t we talk on the roof,” 

says Roland Gift, 25 stories above 

the streets of Manhattan, in mid- 

January. This could be a Giorgio 
Armani photo shoot—Gift running up the stairs two at 
a time, his jacket open, trousers precisely creased and 
outlining his well-defined thighs, sun glisteningon the 
brown skin of his impossibly high cheekbones. But it’s 
not. 

“V'm getting rushed up the ass,” he says, leaning 
very close, his face a few inches away. A wedge of 
close-cropped hair points like a one-way arrow to- 
ward the front of his head, creating an even sharper 
contrast between the hard look of his eyes and cheek- 
bones and that intimate smile. Gift has a voice saved 
from a prohibition-era cocktail lounge; he’s better 
looking than Paulina, and gets better film offers. Ra- 
cially and syntactically ambiguous, he offers a por- 
nography of promise—until he clarifies: “I'm getting 
a shock, because it’s been so long since we had an 
album out. I’m relearning very quickly what it's all 
about, the whole promotion machine.” 








Article by Peter Johnson 


This is an unsettling time for Gift and his band, the 
Fine Young Cannibals. Always something of an odd- 
ity—too rude for their own nostalgic stylishness, and 
too stylish for their residual punk rudeness—they 
seemed most at home in their relative marginality, 
overshadowed both by their past (guitarist Andy Cox 
and bassist David Steele formed the group after the 
English Beat split up) and their need to connect to a 
larger one (when people naively compared Gift’s 
modest soul mannerisms with Otis Redding’s, he na- 
ively played along). When the group performed in 
Barry Levinson’s film,’Tin Men,"they fitinto the1953 
Baltimore milieu better than they did in 1985 England. 
When they didn’t put out an album for four years, no 
one really wondered about it. They were a tuneful 
curiosity. 

But now, suddenly, they are a major pop band, with 
a Top 10 album, The Raw and the Cooked, and a sin- 
gle, “‘She Drives Me Crazy,” threatening to go No. 1, 
To make themselves more marketable, less offensive 
to people turned off by the word “Cannibals’’—the 
name came from the 1960 film, “All the Fine Young. 
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Cannibals,” in which Robert Wagner paired off im- 
probably with Pear! Bailey; Gift is a vegetarian—the 
band and record company are trying to pass the 
homely abbreviation FYC into currency. On the cover 
of The Raw and the Cooked, named after a book by 
structural anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss, the ab- 
breviation far dwarfs the full name. 

Inthe band’s time off, Gift, whose exotic good looks 
promised him a career as a bit player in movies, has 
become much more than that. Following his perfor- 
mance in "Sammy and Rosie Get Laid,” in which the 
camera languorously caressed his fine bare backside, 
he found himself in line for major film parts, usually as 
a black stud, a role for which, whatever the sociologi- 
cal ramifications, he is very well suited. “Well,” he 
says, “it’s nice of you to say that.” (In the time it takes. 
to conduct an interview, there’s no telling whether 
Gift is very immodest or just very, very cool.) “But,” 
he continues, “I won't be exploited by all the film of- 
fers. When they want a black part, I'm not really inter- 
ested in that, The archetypal white western idea of a 
black man isn’t something | have ever wanted to 
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Well-packaged Gift. 


play.” He recently refused an offer to play a rastafar- 
ian, when, after his agent said that Gift doesn’t even 
have dreadlocks, the producers replied, ‘That's O.K., 
we'll stick some on him.” 

Gift got the pivotal part of Johnny Edgecombe in 
“Scandal,” the film based on England's notorious Pro- 
fumo Affair of 1963. Edgecombe, a Russian attache, is 
an unsavory character who's sleeping with Christine 
Keeler (joanne Whalley), who's sleeping with a con- 
servative Cabinet minister. “‘The story of ‘Scandal’ is 
of great historical importance to Britain at the time. It 
was one of the most interesting roles I've been offered, 
something that was worth doing. | think Edgecombe 
was sent to prison because he was having it off with a 
white girl who was sleeping with a government minis- 
ter. That's the thing that really upset people. It was like 
the government minister had slept with a black man.” 
The conservative party in Britain moved to ban the 
film but failed. And “Scandal” had to fight an X-rating 
in this country. “It isn’t a dirty movie,” Gift says. 

“Americans have this strange idea of what Britain is 
really like. | think ‘Sammy and Rosie’ and ‘Scandal’ 
are closer to what it’s really like than ‘Room With a 
View.’ | didn’t like ‘Room with a View.’ I'm fortunate 
enough to avoid certain parts, because with Fine 
Young Cannibals | have that income. Actors do the 
shit jobs because they need the money and the expo- 
sure. That's their livelihood. Money isn’t my motive.” 

Gift came from a poor working-class family and 
spent most of his childhood in the bleak English indus- 
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trial city of Birmingham before moving to the even 
more depressed fishing town of Hull. Once prosper- 
‘ous, Hull was besieged by unemployment and pla- 
gued by racial tension. With a population of about 
300,000, Gift was one of only 300 black people. 
“When | first moved to Hull,” he says, “| was shocked 
by the way everyone perceived blacks. People had 
really racist attitudes and didn’t take well to us.” Call- 
ing race a pseudoscience, he avoids revealing his own 
descent, preferring to think of himself as a “misfit, one 
step out of the mainstream.” 

Though he chose music for its immediate possibili- 
ties, acting was Gift’s first ambition. “As a child,” he 
says, “I was in a community theater workshop. When 
| first sang it was in that group. We did this sort of 30s 
cabaret. | was open to anything at the time. Some 
plays we devised ourselves, through improvisation. 
Other times with local playwrights. | think | might like 
to write plays one day.” Later this year, Gift has an 
appointment with the Royal Shakespeare Company 
He wants to play Macbeth. 

In 1977 Gift got involved in music, in little bands 
like the Blue Kitchen and the Acrylic Victims. He 
played saxophone and sang for the Akrylyks, a ska 
band that once opened for the English Beat in London. 
“Lused to play the saxophone, and then | would sing 
the last song. And | got a good reception. That got me 
more interested in singing. | think | was always inter- 
ested, but at the time, it was punk rock, and there real- 
ly wasn’t a lot to singing in those days. So | thought it 









wasn't enough to be a singer, because all you had to 
do really was just shout, and you could consider your- 
self a vocalist. | didn't think that was enough. You had 
to have something that required a skill, so | picked the 
saxophone. | should have picked guitar.” 

After the Beat split in late ’83, and leaders Dave Wa- 
kelingand Ranking Roger formed General Public, gui- 
larist Andy Cox and bassist David Steele began a 
worldwide search for a singer to complete a new 
band. Cox's girlfriend had long admired Gift over the 
fence in the neighborhood; so after a few MTV adver- 
tizements and 300 useless auditions, she called him. 
The Fine Young Cannibals were formed. 

“When we started the band, the idea was to get 
back to basics—guitar, bass, drums and vocals,” says 
Gift. ““For the first album, we didn’t want to do any- 
thing we couldn't do live. This time we used more 
modern recording techniques.” Stripping things 
down emotionally, however, the band abandoned the 
political and topical themes of Fine Young Cannibals, 
and made The Raw and The Cooked up of 10 love 
songs. Because Gift has been called a modem soul 
singer (likened to Sam Cooke, Billie Holliday, Al 
Green and Peggy Lee), because he’s very sexy without 
having to thrust a pelvis or writhe on the floor, and 
because his voice simultaneously pleads and de- 
mands, perhaps he’s best at love songs. “It's a univer- 
sal subject,” he says. “There might be an earthquake 
somewhere in the world, and you might feel very 
strongly about it, but if your partner finishes with you 
that day, you're probably going to be more concerned 
about that than the earthquake.” On The Raw and the 
Cooked (one side’s supposed to be raw, the other 
more polished), Gift manages to sing almost vacant 
lyrics—as in “She Drives Me Crazy,” which fora love 
song is neither specific nor evocative, and finds Gift 
chiming, “cuckao, cuckoo,” in counterpoint with 
self—and still sound compelling. This, he be- 
lieves, he owes to Cox—who considers himself just 
the gardener in the band—and Steele. “Sometimes 
when other people play our songs,” says Gilt, “they 
sound so completely different. For example | did the 
Letterman show and they have the house band. It just 
sounds so completely different even though it’s the 
same music and the same arrangement. I's the people 
that make up the group. It’s like Gestalt.” 

During the Cannibals’ layover, Cox and Steele 
transformed themselves into the shadowy group Two 
Men, a Drum Machine and a Trumpet, and had a 
dance hit with the single, “Tired of Getting Pushed 
Around." They scored John Hughes's film, “Planes, 
Trains and Automobiles,” and produced the Wee 
Papa Girl Rappers and Pop Will Eat Itself, whom 
Steele compared, in an interview with Matthew Collin 
of The Face, with “those little dogs, those terriers, the 
‘ones that try to fuck your legs.”” “He [Gift] is in bed 
with Joanne Whalley,” Cox sulked, “while we're 
stuck in a studio with Pop Will Eat Itself!’” 

Nonetheless, the situation gives all of the Cannibals 
some autonomy, so they don’t live and die for the 
band. “It's not as if they're solely producers and I'm 
solely an actor,” says Gift. “We've got the choice. We 
can make a decision on an artistic level rather than on 
a purely financial level. 

“Also, my singing and my acting feed each other. 
You're dealing with the same emotions; it’s just a 
slightly different way of interpreting them. That's why 
don’t find ita problem, singing and acting. And also, 
it's good to take a break from one thing and do some- 
thing else that’s creative. | know a writer who will 
work on his script, and by way of a rest, he'll work on 
his crossword. Ithelps his writing, and italso helps his 
crosswords.” 
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Posse in effect, the A-Team was about to jump into the Batmobile (power steering, Landau roof) and roll. 

But then— 

“Dag!” 

Big Bob, president of the A-Team, slapped his hand on the table and turned to his friends, Swift and Dice. 
“At that price, don’t you have to pay extra for the record reviews?” he asked incredulously. “Plus you geta 
free tape? Get the funk out of here.” 

Big Bob couldn't believe it. “A whole year of SPIN, delivered to my doorstep each month, for just $15.95? 
ls there a method in their badness?” 

Well, the whole A-Team was floored. Funkwizard Snow agreed that a deal like that was worth dropping 
out of law school for, even if this was his one chance to get on the right side of the law. “That magazine is 
eckmarvelous, eckniculous, and then some!” he said. Then Big Bob smiled. He looks so handsome when 
he smiles. 

Why was Big Bob smiling? He just realized that his paltry $15.95 would get him not just 12 totally fat, 
dookie, dope issues of SPIN, but an equally fat, dookie, dope cassette of new music. Each tape is custom 
designed just for SPIN subscribers, with hot new bands like Fine Young Cannibals. It was too much 

“Dag!” 

The A-Team hopped in the Batmobile and rolled out. Big Bob popped his tape in the system, and the A-Team 
rocked on, rocked strong, to the break of dawn. That is, on the happily ever after tip, boy-ee. 
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Pac te Parate 


A lascivious dinner date with Apollonia. 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


eryna, an elegant Japanese restaurant in mid- 
town Manhattan. Apollonia, a female Apollo 
and rock'n'roll goddess, is wearing a tight 

gray 60s suit that’s part Wall Street Journal, part 

National Enquirer, over a unitard with a plunging 

neckline that's totally provocative. That's all the intro- 

duction she needs. 


Is Apollonia really your name? 

It’s my Christian name. | was raised Patricia Kotero, 
but when | auditioned for “Purple Rain,” Prince said | 
didn’t look like a Patty. | said he didn’t look like a 
brother, you know, with lipstick and makeup. When | 
told him my whole name, Patricia Apollonia Kotero, 
he said that’s what he wanted my name to be, Apallo- 
nia. Apollonia was DeNiro’s wife's name in. “The 
Godfather.” Prince said he had a crush on her, be- 
cause she has virgin breasts, so | rented the movie to 
see what he was talking about, and she did have cute 
little baby breasts. 


What do people call you for short, Baloney? 
Apples. 


Do you like bulltights? 

Being Latin and a descendant of the Mayans and the 
Toltecs, I'm suppose to devour this sort of stuff easily, 
but | don’t have a stomach for it. 


Aren't you like a matador? 
Fighting against guys? | think all women are, but | 
don’t fatten a man up for the kill. 


How do you break up with the men in your life? 
Hook them in the eye and tell them the truth, that | 
found someone else 


Is that usually what happens? 

Yes. There's been a sort of escalation in my relation- 
ship with men, where there's always a step up. I've 
been a one-man woman, but I found that the last boy- 
friend was not as terrific as the next one. 


How can you say you’re a one-man woman when you 
were leaving him for another one? 


That's the evolution of growing up and maturing as 
a little girl to a teenager to a woman. Everyone goes 
through that. 


| still don’t understand how you can say you were in 
love with someone and fall in love with someone 
else? 

You fall out of love. One grows up, one matures, 
one changes. They say the mind and body change ev- 
ery seven years, where you go through this cycle. 


Is that what they calll the seven-year itch? 
I guess so. | have felt, in the course of every seven 
years, there’s always been a change. 


Are you feeling itchy now? 
It’s not seven years yet. 


How old are you? 
Old enough to know better, but young enough not 
to know it all. 


Didn’t someone famous say that? 

No, no, no. There's a line by Mae West, “I'd rather 
be looked over than overlooked,”’ and | wish | had 
made that up. See those real thin slices of beef at the 
next table? In Japan, they give their steer a special 
meal, beer and a massage every day, so it’s the tender- 
est meat you've ever tasted. 


The Japanese just go around looking for things to 
massage. 

Thad a massage last night from this German lady 
who was very small and round, and sounded like Dr. 
Ruth, but instead of feeling relaxed, | felt very ener- 
gized and couldn't sleep. 


So what did you do? 
Said my prayers. 


Do men ever massage you? 

Jalways request a female. | don’t want some grease- 
ball to knead my dough and then have to pav him 
afterwards. 


What kind of movie did you just make? 
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Itstitled “Back to Back," which is sort 
of like the Coen Brothers’ “Blood Sim- 
ple,” a little off-beat drama-mystery. | 
worked opposite Bill Paxton, from 
“Weird Science” and “Martini Ranch”’; 
Todd Field of “Radio Days”; and Ben 
Johnson, who has a cameo. We filmed 
the movie at the Superstition Mountains 
in Arizona. The Indians have a theory 
that there’s a big hole there that has posi- 
tive and negative energy and spaceships 
come in and out. 


It sounds more like a theory white peo- 
ple have about Indians. What's your fa- 
vorite movie? 

"The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 


‘And your favorite fashion? 

Mod. 1967 was like a tattoo on my 
heart. | was seven years old, listening to 
Sgt. Pepper's, and that changed the 
course of my life. 


Kids in the barrio listened to the Beatles? 

At that time | was going to an upper- 
class parochial school. They would say, 
“You mean the brown one knows about 
the Beatles?” And they didn’t 


Which Beatle was your favorite? 
George Harrison. | had this mad crush 
on him, 


You sound like you still do. 


Oh yeah. He’s like wine, preserved 
with time. 


Where would you go on a dream date? 
‘Anywhere with Marlon Brando. 


Even though he's gotten so paunchy? 
It doesn’t matter. Paunchy is seduc- 
tive, full of gusto. 


Did you date Prince, or was that just 
hype? 

| auditioned for the movie. | learned 
about it through a newspaper that tells, 
you about the latest movies and plays. 1 
fit all the requirements: someone under 
5’5", brunette, voluptuous body with 
acting, singing and dancing abilities. In 
seven days | was auditioned and casted. 
Seven weeks later | finished the film, re- 
corded the album and was on tour. After 
the tour we went our separate direc- 
tions, but we remained good friends. We 
really got along. We were both the same 
size, had the same taste, liked the same 
colors. Everything in our wardrobes is 
either black, gold or purple. 





When you went to the audition, did you 
know who he was? 

I had bought the 1999 album two 
months before. | went to the audition 
and brought along my videos and demo 
records and then they sent me to Minne- 
apolis to meet him. 


Did he pick you up at the airport? 

No, actually | was in my room at the 
Holiday Inn, where the production com- 
pany was located, when Chick, Prince’s 
bodyguard in the film, arrived and took 
me downstairs where he was waiting in 
the back seat of a limo. 


What were you wearing? 
White slacks anda purple sweatshirt, | 
didn’t dress to kill. 


Were you nervous? 

Iwas apprehensive. | knew, being that 
far along, that | had a damn good shot at 
the part, but wasn’t sure if was going to 
like the other side of the party. So | 
hopped into the limo and there he was, 
very quiet, very demure. 


What was he wearing? 

Long purple coat, purple slacks, pur- 
ple vest. We shook hands and watched 
each other through our peripheral vi- 
sion. | asked him what he was doing, 
what kind of music he liked, what it was 
like to always be driven around in a lim- 
ousine, and he basically answered yes, 
no and maybe. Then I had his number. 


Which was? 
Unlisted. 


Where did he take you? 
To some little deli. 


To some little deli in a limo? 

Yep, in Minneapolis. Went in the 
back door, which | thought was a little 
odd, He had hot tea, | had a fruit drink, 
and then he dropped me off at my hotel. 


When did it start getting personal? 

A few seconds after | got back to my 
room | heard this knock. It was Chick 
with a note, written by Prince, and it 
said, “I hope to see you soon, Love, 
Prince." | still have it. 


Where is it now? 

In a safe deposit box. Anyhow, I got a 
call that evening that Prince wanted to 
go out dancing, and | knew that would 
be the real test, to see if | had rhythm. So 
we went to First Avenue, | got all decked 
out 


In what? 

A gold lame top that drapes over the 
body, and black tight pants. It was the 
nighttime look—close to the skin and 
movable for dancing. | enjoyed the 
whole game. After, he walked me back 
to my room and he kissed my hand, The 
next day | flew back to LA, but had to fly 
right back to Minneapolis: | got the part. 


Suppose everything happened the way it 

did, except it wasn't job-related. What 

would you have thought of this guy? 
That he was somewhat my mirror im- 
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age. Same size, same ideals. 


Were you and he ever lovers? 
No, that would have been too much. 
It was best to leave it alone. 


1 always thought Vanity, you and Prince 
were lovers. 

Ick. | remember asking him what hap- 
pened to Vanity and he shrugged his 
shoulders and said nothing. 


Were you and Vanity competitive? 
Not really. | mean, her 1.Q. is equiv- 
alent to her new bra size. 


What size is that? 

It must be 32 now. | have nothing 
positive to say about her. She never 
taught me anything about film or music 
‘or anything worth having a conversation 
about. 


Did you fight all the time? 

No. We met only once, after finishing 
“Purple Rain,” at Le Circe, which was 
Vanity’s favorite restaurant. | knew 
Prince and she had broken up—they 
were lovers during the 1999 tour—and 
about a year later she came back and 
said, “This is my movie, | want six fig- 
ures.” Of course she was laughed out of 
Minneapolis. That was sad, because she 
could have had it all, had she asked for 
less. She could have been the Pam Grier 
of the 80s, 


Where do you live? 
In downtown LA, in the barrio, 


You live there by choice? 

Yes. | was born in Santa Monica. My 
family lives there. | was conceived on 
the pier, in the back seat of a Plymouth, 
my Mom told me. 





Do you surf? 

used to. | was what you called a ho- 
dad. | think it was my boobs and the law 
of gravity that restricted me from keep- 
ing my balance. 


Would you anonymously like to be a 
topless dancer for an hour? 

No, but there’s a movie | want to pur- 
sue, that I've been fascinated with for a 
long time, the story of Blaze Starr, the 
stripper, who was involved with Gover- 
nor Earl Long. She was 24, he was 65. 
She was very little, and very voluptuous. 


Wouldn't it be more annoying if you 
were real fat and nobody ever looked? 

I was watching a TV show about fat 
women and there are particularly thin 
men who love fat women, really heavy 
women. They really admire the waves 
and ripples of the female anatomy, and 
they love to get lost in the crevices of 
their skin. It was astonishing how much 
they desired and needed to have that 
much weight on top of them. [thought it 
was very cool. They were happy. @ 
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Three years ago, the media machine that had pushed Boy George to stardom crushed him as devastatingly 
as any of his drug problems. Now, having kicked heroin and made a compelling new dance album, he's still fighting an uphill 
battle against his record company. After that, all that’s left to conquer is the world. Again. 


oy George still remembers Boy George, but 
he is a different man these days. 
“Different. Yeah. | never really forgot 
who | was. | was Boy George. | still am. It’s 
other people who seem to have forgotten. 
I'm remembered for all the wrong reasons.” 

In 1989, Boy George feels different. 

“Yeah, | feel very different this year. Less frightened. 
More optimistic.” 

Boy George even looks different. 

“Thinner. Fitter. In Culture Club | was running 
about all the time, but then | suddenly had nothing to 
do and became a real slob. 1 go to the gym now and 
people don’t recognize me without my makeup on. 
Last week there was a new security guard on the door 
at Virgin Records and he didn’t know who | was. | had 
to tell him, ‘I'm Boy George. I'm supposed to be 
here.’ ” George laughs. This year he's finally remem- 
bered his infectious laugh. 


posed to be here.” Three years ago, at a huge Art- 

ists Against Apartheid gig in South London, a 
slattern, unshaven man in woolly rasta hat and sun- 
lasses, with flour caked all over his face, tried to enter 
the backstage area. He passed through the throng of 
people waiting for autographs from Sting, Costello or 
Peter Gabriel, until the backstage security guard final- 


| laugh too, remembering those words, “I'm sup- 


ly halted his progress. “I'm sorry sir, this place is re- 
served for artists only.”’ After a few seconds, the flour- 
man spoke: “I'm Boy George. I'm supposed to be 
here.” 

Boy George lifts his feet off the record company 
desk, keeping his eyes fixed on a pile of paper clips. 
He has a new album, High Hat, and a new, toned- 
down look. Once one of London’s most outspoken 
interviews, he now speaks with caution. Finally, he 
looks up from the paper clips and shakes his head, “I 
don’t remember that. | don’t really remember a lot of 
that day. | was a mess then. | remember falling asleep 
in front of a film crew while they were trying to inter- 
view me, It was a terrible day. That was the clip that 
was used on the news when the story of the downfall 
first hit the headlines.” 


June 1986, when a one-time friend splashed the 

details of the singer's alleged drug habit across 
the front pages of the British tabloid newspapers. The 
star's demise became every bit as engrossing as 
Fise to fame. It was the stuff of “Dallas,” a morality 
soap opera that began with the headline, “Boy 
George Offered Me Cocaine,” and accelerated 
through allegations by George's brother, David 
‘O'Dowd, that George was hooked on heroin. George 
was shocked, not only to be exposed to such cold 


T he story of Boy George’s downfall first broke in 
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public scrutiny, but to have been sold out by two peo- 
ple close to him. 

“Ineed people, and I'm very trusting, which is areal 
problem. At the time, | was friendly with a lot of peo- 
ple who wormed their way into my life and then set 
me up. | was always accessible because | love to go 
out. | knew I'd get hassled everywhere, but still had to 
meet people. | deal with the press differently now.’” 


the Eighties are Princess Di, Joan Collins and 
Boy George. From October 1982, when Culture 





T: three most widely-photographed Britons of 


Completing the romance, the media built their circu- 
lations on celebrity gossip. George was good copy. 

“When you start out, you just go with it,’” he says. 
“Afterwards people write about how brilliant you are 
at manipulating the media, but that was crap. At the 
time, | was just following all the things that were hap- 
pening. We were all very naive.” 

Yet by 1984, Culture Club's popularity was dwin- 
dling and George no longer had the armor of security 
that comes with success. Two years later, the same 
media that had pushed him to celebrity hastened his 
public fall from grace; Boy George was caught in the 





“Do you know I’ve never slept with a German? | was 
going to write a song: ‘I’ve Never Had A German’!” 


Club released the singles “White Boy” and “Do You 
Really Want to Hurt Me,” and the album Kissing To Be 
Clever, not a week went by when George didn’t ap- 
pear on the front cover of some magazine or newspa- 
per. He was expert at manipulating the media. At the 
front of a new, sexually ambiguous wave of British 
pop, he was the one who always gave the gutter press 
what it wanted, feeding the gossip columns with mor- 
sels of mischief, delighting photographers with lip- 
stick kisses and frocks that looked like they'd been 
through a paint-sprayer. From quotable quips like, 
“Most people would rather go to bed with a teddy 
bear than an action man,’ to staged photo opportuni- 
ties, like George entering the ladies’ toilet of a well- 
known London nightclub, George built a kind of 
unspecific celebrity on massive media coverage. 





middle of a newspaper circulation war. 

Atthe beginning of 1986, itwas widely believed on 
Fleet Street that The Sun—the gutter paper whose 
right-wing ravings and sleazy sex’n’scandal stories 
make The New York Post read like the Wall Street 
Journal—had puta contract out on Elton John, offer- 
ing thousands of pounds to anyone who could dish 
the dirt. True or not, enterprising journalists and free- 
lance opportunists set out to find a scandal. At the 
same time, it was just as widely believed that the 
newspaper's rival, The Daily Mirror, had a similar 
contract out on Boy George. Both pop stars were 
known for their flamboyant lifestyles, and both had 
spoken openly about homosexuality; yet both had be- 
come British institutions, loved and cherished by ev- 
eryone from the under-5s to the over-60s, including 





the Royal Family. 

In February ’86, The Sun accused Elton John of pro- 
curing rent boys, and spent the next week attacking 
the pianist with accusations raging from, “Elton In Tat- 
tooed Bondage Party” to a story that claimed the pia- 
nist’s dogs had had their vocal chords removed so 
they couldn’t bark. John issued 17 writs for libel and, 
in December 1988, received £1 million damages and 
a front-page apology. 

Boy George wasn’t so lucky. Two weeks after the 
June revelations, he was arrested and subsequently 
charged with “possession of an unspecified amount of 
heroin on or before July 7, 1986.” He was admitted to 
a drug rehabilitation center run by Dr. Meg Patterson, 
who had previously treated Pete Townshend and Eric 
Clapton for heroin addiction. The singer was later 
fined£ 250and was left to pick up the pieces. “My 
drugs thing was like a big test,’’ he explains. “It wasn’t 
justan escape from Culture Club or from my life then. | 
don’t know what it was. I’ve had to grow up now. This 
ismy third year without drugs after being on heroin for 
nine months. | never took drugs until | was about 23. | 
didn’t smoke, | didn’t drink. | suppose you want to 
know why I started.”’ His face looks pale and resigned. 
Not really. | want to know why you stopped. 

“Good, because | don’t know why | started. | 
thought | could do it for a while and then stop. Like all 
teenagers, | thought | was indestructible. | also thought 
I was missing out on something. It was lots of things: 
my family and people around me, the breakup of my 
relationship, perhaps my way of getting back to the 
real world, getting to meet people again. 

“When you start taking drugs you start to mix with 
people you have fuck-all in common with, who you 
don’teven like. The only thing you have in common is 























you're on the same thing. I never thought I'd lose con- 
trol. | was a little like a convent schoolgir! and, be- 
cause I'd never really done anything like that before, | 
went in deeper. 

“It was extreme because I'm an extreme person. | 
now know that extremes don’t work. I don’t know 
what's right and wrong and | won't advocate what 


Did fear make you stop? 

“When | realized | couldn't just stop, | got a bit 
scared. For me, getting off heroin was a big achieve- 
ment, but compared to what other people go through 
it’s nothing. Being really honest with you, when | 
came off drugs, | had no idea how much fear it would 
instill into me as a human being, probably for the rest 


“When we first went to America they thought | was 
a cute oddity. That was before they knew that I was 
gay. Now they know. | think I’m suffering for it now.” 


people should do, I've been asked to join the anti- 
drugs campaign, but I'm not sure it’s something | want 
to get into. Why would anyone pay attention to me 
anyway?” The day after his arrest, Virgin president 
Richard Branson issued a statement which said: 
“George is upset that he’s let people down in England. 
He liked to feel that he seta good example and he feels 
that he's had a negative effect.” 

“it’s strange,” George replies. “When | go to Paris 
people ask me, ‘Why did you apologize for taking 
drugs? It was none of their business.’ People have a 
different attitude in Europe than in England and Amer- 
ica. In England it was terrible. For instance, last year | 
was traveling to the record company in a cab and as 
soon as | got in, this cabby started being really cheeky 
to me: “You over all your problems now? You behav- 
ing yourself?’ | said, ‘What's it got to do with you?’ But 
it didn’t stop. In the end | got out of the cab and 
walked. That sort of thing is still happening,” 


of my life. I've lost something. If I'd have known what 
I'd have had to face afterwards, I'd have definitely 
thought about ita bit more. | slipped a few rungs down, 
the ladder, but now I'm trying to forget about it. 
“‘Am | self-destructive? | guess | must be a little. | 
never realized that | was capable of completely de- 
stroying myself. | thought | could only do that with 
relationships. All minorities are self-destructive. 
They're also the biggest hypocrites in the world.” 


in Britain with a cover version of David Gates's 

“Everything | Own.” Although the single had 
obvious charm, even George suspects the public’s 
sympathy played a part in its success. 

When Boy George walked out onstage to present a 
trophy at the 1987 BPI Awards (the UK equivalent to 
the Grammies), he received a three-minute standing 
ovation. He used to be applauded for writing out- 


A year after the downfall, George reached No. 1 


standing songs. Now it was for being able to stand. 

“The thing that scares me is that people respect me 
the most for coming off heroin, more than for anything 
else I've done. | don’t want to encourage that.” 

‘Two years ago, George released his first solo album, 
the dismal Sold, and the scathing single, “No Clause 
28," a vehement protest against sh government 
plans to make it illegal for education authorities to 
stock or teach works that could be seen as actively 
promoting homosexuality. Although valiant, the sin- 
gle flopped, proving that George was now merely fa- 
mous for being famous—his pictures sold, but his 
records bombed. The whiz-kid had become the wiz- 
ened kid. 

“When | made Sold, | was pretty sick, to coin a 
phrase. | was feeling very old then. I'd just come off 
drugs and | felt about 60. 

“My celebrity is bigger than my record sales. Last 
year I started to feel a little like Nelson's Column, in 
Trafalgar Square. Everyone wants my autograph and 
wants their picture taken with me, but they've stopped 
seeing me as an artist or a singer. I'm just Boy George, 
the celebrity. t's scary because you think you're being 
treated as an oddity, a bit of a joke. 

“That's one of the reasons | no longer go out done 
upto the nines. If you're all dressed up, people stare at 
you. They look up your nose and your ears. When 
you're out in a shop, everyone just gawks at you 
hate that now." 

At 17, George just wanted to be recognized. He 
changed his look every six months, always making 
himself over into something outrageous: Teddy Boy, 
Bowie clone, drag androgyne. This was the dawning 
of the Blitz nightclub scene, which launched the new 
romantic movement. George worked in the hat check 
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“the more you refuse 
to hear my voice 
the louder | will sing.” 
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room at Blitz, and dressed like every- 
‘one else there, only more so: frilly 
blouses, pantaloons, pirate earrings, 
thick pancake makeup, dresses. If you 
didn’tdress like this, you couldn't get in. 

He was a fixture in the hip gossip col- 
umns. Now, at 27, he wants to be recog- 
nized as an artist. 

“There are still kids that sit outside my 
house and | used to ask why. | still don’t 
understand it, but I've stopped asking 
why. You start to think that if you found 
the answer to why people like you, you 
could get back on the right track, which 
is so trite.” 

While we talk, a dozen teenagers 
squat in the record company reception 
area, waiting to meet their hero. 

What do you think first attracted such 
fanaticism to Boy George and Culture 
Club? 

“A lot of kids identified with the way 
we looked. | was wearing ridiculous hats 
and dreadlocks long before | was even in 
a band. People who later were nice to 
me when I was successful used to walk 
‘on the other side of the street. After the 
look, it was what we said. | remember 
when | was 17 walking around trendy 
clubs like Blitz—none of those people 
had anything to say. They were all air- 
heads. I'd have never got laid if | hadn’t 
always had something to say. | run on 
my mouth. That's what's always been a 
problem for me—my big mouth. People 
are always telling me I'm really contro- 
versial, but I don’t think itis forme. They 
must be really straight or something. 

“I've always tried not to separate the 
role of pop starand me too much. | don’t 
have a TV head and an interview head 
and a private head. There are certain 
things | do in my private life that | 
wouldn’ttalk about. But, as you can see, 
not many.” 

What attracted you to the idea of 
Boy George and Culture Club? 

“When | was a teenager, | was into 
Marc Bolan and Bowie. | really believed 
in pop. Bowie was the reason I wanted 
to be a pop star. | went to see Bowie do- 
ing Ziggy Stardust at Lewisham Odeon 
when I was really young. | had long hair 
that | cropped on top so | was almost 
bald, like Eno, who was my other hero. | 
only had the bus fare to get there and no 
money to get back. | remember | walked 
back home singing into a Coke can. | 
don't know how brilliant it really was, 
butat the time, and for years after, it was 
the best moment of my life.”” 


George’s time before “the down- 

fall,’ a time when Culture Club were 
the most successful pop group in the 
world. Having collected a string of No. 1 
records in Britain, Culture Club spear 
headed the Brit invasion of the US 
charts. Before Culture Club, Americans 
thought a cross-dresser was an angry 
piece of bedroom furniture. Since Cul- 
ture Club, the US has opened its arms to 


J: sometimes hard to remember 





every clotheshorse from Duran Duran 
and George Michael to the Pet Shop 
Boys. 

“When we first went to America they 
thought! wasa cute oddity. That was be- 
fore they never knew for sure that | was 
gay. Now they know. I think I'm suffer- 
ing for it now. 

“ ‘Do You Really Want to Hurt Me’ 
was the first reggae record ever to be 
played on a country-and-western station 
in America. When I tell you how the au- 
dience was dressed when we first played 
ona TV show in New York, you would 
die. We must have seemed like a bunch 
of freaks to all these flared-trousered, 
apple-pie Americans. 

“tt was also the period when | 
wouldn’t go anywhere without my face 
‘on. Nobody was allowed to see me 
without makeup. When I was a teenager 
1 was always like that. I'd walk down the 
street and if | saw anyone that knew me, 
I'd dart into the nearest alley to avoid 
them. | was always into that illusion. 
When | ordered room service and they 
knocked on the door, all the waiter 
would see was this hand coming round 
the door, grabbing the tray. It created all 
sorts of mystique, but it became an ob- 
session in the end. I’ve always been very 
awkward about myself. I'm much more 
confident now then | was at 17, even 
though | went around with a lot more ar- 
rogance then than | do now.” 


our By Numbers, their second al- 

bum, they would have become an 
enduring legend. Instead, they went on 
to make the feeble Waking Up With the 
House on Fire and the facile but aptly 
titled From Luxury to Heartache—both 
about as useful to pop as a cat-flap in an 
elephant house. The effortless simplicity 
of Culture Club pop had become a taw- 
dry pantomime. 

“When we became successful, | be- 
came the star and the rest of the band 
still knew me as George from the 
Goodge Street squat. That caused a lot of 
friction, especially with John [Moss]. 
When we started making money it start- 
ed causing problems. Culture Club be- 
came a business and stopped being 
democratic, because there's no democ- 
racy in business. 

“t's nice to make money, but I can tell 
you it’s not as important as artistic recog- 
nition. There's loads of ways of making 
money. | survived very well before Cul- 
ture Club. People overestimate the value 
of money. It can be really destructive. 
It’s not very creative. When was the last 
time you had an interesting conversa- 
tion with your bank manager about 
something creative? 

“You find that when you become suc- 
cessful that's all everyone around you 
talks about is money. You wake up one 
morningand you find yourself surround- 
ed by merchandising people. You forget 
what's good about you and why you 


| fCulture Club had split just after Col- 


started it all in the first place. | don’t re- 
gret not splitting up sooner, but | do re- 
gret not putting my foot down more 
often. I don’t think my brain was capable 
‘of comprehending what was right or 
wrong at the time. | never wrote any- 
thing when | was stoned—except my 
diary.” 

George has been writing his diary- 
cum-autobiography for over five years. 
He has already assembled enough mate- 
rial to publish, but has resisted the temp- 
tation because he feels “the best is yet to 
come.” 

Do you ever feel bitter about what's 
happened? 

“I've had a lot of shit rubbed into my 
face in the past few years, but you only 
make it worse for yourself if you become 
bitter and twisted about it all. It makes 
you look bad. 

“I'm less bitchy now. | still slag off a 
lot of bands, mostly without even know- 
ing them, which is bad. When | meet 
some of them, they seem really nice and 
feel guilty about what | said, but it’s bet- 
ter than some American stars. When I 
met Whitney Houston she said, ‘I really 
like your record.’ Nice, eh? | didn’t even 
have one out at the time. They call that 
sort of comment being professional in 
‘America. | call it something else! I've 
‘met an awful lot of American stars over 
the years and the only two that stick in 
the mind as being really nice were Sam- 
my Davis Jr. and Little Richard. They 
were both gentlemen.’’ 


release of George’s second solo al- 

bum, titled Tense Nervous Head- 
ache. But George got along so badly 
with producer Bobby Z. (Prince’s former 
drummer, who produced the best parts 
of Jody Watley’s first album) during their 
months of on-again, off-again recording, 
that Z. left in the middle. When George 
presented the album to Virgin, the label 
had so little confidence in the music that 
it distributed the record only in Europe. 
Deeming Tense Nervous Headache un- 
fit for British or American consumption, 
Virgin called in Teddy Riley, who pro- 
duces Bobby Brown, Guy and Today, to 
finish the album. The Europeans, mean- 
while, loved it, except for the Germans 

“Germany never really liked me, 
George says. “Probably because it’s a 
country with no sense of humor and the 
people are really frigid. Do you now I've 
never slept with a German? | think that’s, 
quite weird. | was going to write a song 
about that: ‘I've Never Had A 
German’!” 

George describes the whole ordeal of 
retooling the album, now called High 
Hat, as “an absolute nightmare. The al- 
bum has been butchered for America. 
Because my last single, ‘Live My Life,’ 
the worst record I've ever made, was a 
chart hit in the States, they asked me to 
dosome more black-oriented music, so! 
worked with Teddy Riley, which was 


L ast October Virgin announced the 











‘one of the worst experiences in my life. 
England is supposed to be the country 
where you're allowed to have ideas and 
you're allowed to express yourself. 
That's why we've got people like Nick 
Cave and the Smiths, but it’s becoming 
more like America where people are re- 
spected because they get the job done 
rather than being really creative people. 

“Vm supposed to be promoting this 
album, but when people ask me about it, 
| feel | have to tell them the situation. | 
haven't found a diplomatic way of 
avoiding the subject. A lot of the album 
\'m really proud of. I'm a much better 
singer now than | was four years ago. If 
you listen to old songs like ‘It’s A Mir- 
acle,’ some are terribly out of tune.’ 
Do you ever worry about competing 
with Culture Club? 

“It’s somewhere in the back of my 
mind. Since Culture Club. I've done 
some good songs. | could make a really 
good album if | collected together ex- 
tracts from everything I've ever done. 
Continuity has always been a real prob- 
lem for me.” 

Would the same level of success make 
you as happy the second time around? 

“I don’t know. | really don’t know. Of 
course | still care about success, but as 
I've got older I've learned not to show 
my disappointment and anger in the 
most obvious ways. I'm sure about what 
I want today, but | couldn’t begin to tell 
you about next year. | try not to get para- 
noid about success now. Last year, read 
a review of a gig | did in London which 
said, ‘There’s nothing worse in the world 
than a living ex-junkie.’ And I'm con- 
scious of that impression. They also said 
| was fat.” 

They were right. 

“Yeah, they were. | used to be really 
cynical about diet and that sort of thing. 
Now | eat macrobiotic food. | feel better 
and it’s so nice to go into the wardrobe 
and find things that fit you that didn’t last 
year. | genuinely believe that no one 
that’s fatis really happy. I've learned that 
if you don’t respect yourself, no one else 
will respect you. I respect myself much 
more than I did, | never really under- 
stood anything about myself. | never 
knew what I was and who | was. But ev- 
erything happens when it should hap- 
pen. | believe that. | really believe in 
karma.” 

What would you want to be reincar- 
nated as? 

“Matt Dillon's underwear!’ 

His eyelashes flutter and his face 
glows satisfaction. When George smiles 
he can still force the world to smile with 
him. At this year’s UK Music Awards, 
George presented the trophy for Best 
Group to Erasure. Accepting the award, 
the band’s singer Andy Bell said, “I nev- 
er thought I'd be up here collecting one 
of these. This stage should be reserved 
for real pop stars like Boy George.” 

He was right. The stage is now ready 
and waiting. Again. PT 
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I HOPE 


I HOPE ; SHE DOESN'T 
HE DOESN'T HAVE AIDS! 


HAVE AIDS! 





Lo Eww” 


YOU CAN'T LIVE ON HOPE. 


You hope he's the right guy. 

You hope she's the one. 

And you both hope the other one 
is not infected with the AIDS virus. 

Of course you could ask. But 
your partner might not know. That's 
because it's possible to carry the 
AIDS virus for many years without 
showing any symptoms. 

The only way to prevent getting 
infected is to protect yourself. Start 
using condoms. Every time. 

Ask him to use 
them. If he says no, 
- socan you. 
Ifyou think you can‘t get it, 
you're deadwrong. 


NEW YORK CITY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 1 (718) 485-8111 





Mellencamp from 46 


People don’t pick this. It's what we're used to. It’s 
not what we like. We're all used to it. 

We're all used to McDonald's. ‘We want a McDon- 
ald’s.’ ‘Well, we can stop off at that little place and get 
a home-made hamburger.’ ‘I don't want a home- 
made hamburger—| want a McDonald's.’ 

We're all programmed. So, let’s puta play on televi- 
sion. Let's fill up the time on television with things that 
are useful to us. You know, like, maybe, how to elect a 
president. What's a good criteria someone needs to 
know? What are the skills to be a president? You 
know, he needs to be good at math, and foreign policy 
might help out. And it might be good if he knows a 
little bit about nuclear power, and about pollution of 
the country and the waters. 

We might all hate it right now, because it may not 
be as good and as exciting as whatever's on TV now. 
But at least put on something that teaches us some- 
thing. You know, get Geraldo Rivera off TV. | mean, 
get this guy out of here. Here’s a guy that made noises 
20 years ago of being some kind of spokesman for a 
generation. | saw him on TV the other night, 
mudwrestling! 


You said once that the Clash should have been more 
like U2, with more vision. Yet something happens 
when a group becomes like U2. They become part of 
the establishment and are turned on. 

Well, that was my biggest problem when I first start- 
ed selling records—I became the enemy. | became 
one of the guys I was against. I didn’t like to see a guy 
in a rock'n'roll band driving a Mercedes. It always 
pissed me off. 





‘Where do you see the line where artists lose their 
integrity? 

Oh, there’s a line, and a lot of people cross it, But | 
think it’s pretty obvious when people cross it. That's 
why I don’t think U2's crossed it. Because, if they had, 
I think I'd be the first guy to say it. 





I think if you divorce U2’s music from the way I be- 
lieve they've contrived an image about how sincere 
they are, it’s great music. 

Now let's stop right here. You feel like they're con- 
trived about how sincere they are, because they feel 
that they can sell records by being sincere, right? You 
see, that’s what | mean about the pop business. It’s that 
condition that's all around you. People are suspicious 
of motives. People are suspicious of mine. And to be 
honest with you, there's a little truth in every suspi- 
cion.But just because Glenn Frey wants to get on TV 
and flex his muscles [in a health club ad}, you can’t 
shoot U2 for that. 

Oh man, when “Revolution” became an ad for 
Nike, that was crossing the fucking line. | don’t think 
U2‘ve crossed that line. It might stink a little like that, 
but I don’tthink we should go shooting Bono, because 
it’s just a small line that they've crossed. 





What do you have against corporate sponsorship— 
where is it really bad? 

Corporate America doesn’t have my best interests at 
heart. McDonald's don’t care what | eat, they just care 
that I eat. The banks don’t care. But, it's even worse 
than that, because there's no battle zone any more. It’s 
not us against them. We're the guys who held out— 
and we lost. We're fucking antiquated. We're a 1956 
Cadillac running down the road getting passed, and 
we're stupid. 

My daddy tells me | was stupid, my friends tell me 








“Gina” by John Cougar Mellencamp: 


I'm stupid, when | wouldn’t take five million dollars 
from a beer company [for “Small Town’'}. And | look 
around me and I think, goddamn, maybe | was stupid, 
because the same guys who should respect that | held 
out for something much larger than money and much 
larger than the exposure to my music, or my record— 
are the same fucking guys who turn around and write 
a shitty review. There’s no honor here. There used to 
be. There's no honor here any more. 

I would have positive ears on listening to some- 
body's record who hadn't sold out, rather than some- 
body who sold his music for 15 seconds of 
advertising. But it’s not that way. 1 tell you what 
pissed me off. | read an article in a magazine. It was 
talking about U2 and about how people couldn't wait 
to slag U2, and they said the new record wasn't really 
that bad, you know, there were some good songs— 
“about like a John Cougar Mellencamp record.” Oh 
that pissed me off so bad. | thought, fucker, there's a 





thousand guys selling out, that you could have used 
theirname instead of mine. | thought, nobody respects 
the fact that | wouldn't sell out—that I didn’t take that 
five million dollars. Nobody respects that. They prob- 
ably all privately think I'm a fucking idiot for not doing 
it. Because why? Because they’re used to seeing peo- 
ple do it. And then they stand on the little soapbox of 
integrity and talk about how it’s fucking up the 
business. 


Hook at your holding out as both romantic and ideal- 
istic, which is, after all, what rock’n’roll usually is. 

Oh yeah. I'm a fucking idiot. There's no doubt 
about it. 'm romantic and idealistic, and the biggest 
blue eyes in the world and wanting tosstill believe that 
the music means something. That's my emotional 
side. My intellectual side goes, bitttt {he blows a 
raspberryl. 

Now everybody wants to get on the bandwagon. ‘I 
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want to get my million dollar check, and be a social- 
ist.’ Look, man, it's too easy. 

Everybody's waiting on a fucking check. ‘I’m mak- 
ing records, not for the music anymore. I'm trying to 
impress these guys! I'm perfect for you,’ You know? 
“Sassoon says so much.’ It’s sad isn’t it? 





What are your demons? 

I've gota lot of demons. | think my biggest demon is 
being able to distinguish between what is, what really, 
really is the reality of a situation, the ugliness of a situ- 
ation, and what it could be. 


Do you have a lot of anger in you? 

Oh, yeah. I'm a pissed-off guy. There's no doubt 
about it. And | don’t like it. I don’t really think that’s 
the greatest thing in the world to be. But | am. I'm not 
as mad as | used to be. I’m just disgusted. 

There’s a rage inside of me, but | just allow it to 
come out. I’m not afraid of it, but | don’t understand it. 
Most guys don’t let it come out. 

V'll give you a good example of a rage—Arthur God- 
frey. He had a children’s TV show. He played a little 
ukelele and sang these stupid songs. As soon as his 
cameras went off, he was on everybody's ass. Every- 


body was a miserable son-of-a-bitch and the people 
who watched his show were all a bunch of ignorant 
cocksuckers. What is that bullshit? | mean, Arthur 
Godfrey. You just say Arthur Godfrey. It's like saying 
Mickey Mouse! But that’s not who he was. 

I guess | have a lot more anger in me than | want to 
admit that | do, but I'm not so angry as disgusted. 


What are you disgusted about? 

Goddamn, take a look—open the door, These 
paintings! I’m disgusted about these ugly paintings! 
I'm disgusted with the government. I'm disgusted with 
the police force. I’m disgusted with my life. I'm dis- 
gusted with my friends’ lives. It’s sounds negative but 
you know me, I'm negative, but not that negative. 
There’s a side of me that’s very optimistic about 
things, too. But it’s easy to get disgusted. 


You don’t mess with serious drugs, like heroin. But a 
lot of your contemporaries have and do. Is that their 
way of dealing with the disgust? 

Yeah, I'm sure it is to a certain degree. | don’t really 
think about it. | am so far removed from the drug cul- 
ture and have been since | was 21. I'm 37 now. | 
haven't smoked a joint—I haven't been drunk since | 


“The people who voted for George Bush 
aren’t rich enough, they can’t afford him. But 
he says all the right things. He talks to 


them on emotional levels. ” 
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was 21. The idea of going out and buying a hit is 
laughable, even though, as far as drinking, I’m around 
itall the time. | have a couple of friends who can drink 
whiskey like water. And | kind of enjoy being around 
them, because it’s funny sometimes. Until it gets ugly. 
Which it mostly always does. Which is why | quit. 





You said you're really disgusted the pop busi- 
ness—is that what “Pop Singer” is all about? 
don’t think most pop singers are disgusted. But at 
the end of the day, it's just going to be, well, how 
many records did it sell, and how much money did it 
make? That's a pretty worthless cause, pretty shallow. 


Do you think that at a certain point, we realize that 
life is nine-tenths misery and the other tenth is made 
up of every other emotion? 

You know, I hate to admit that, but it is kind of true. 
But you know why? It's so fucking easy to feel sorry for 
yourself. It’s the easiest job they gave us, because you 
don’t have to do anything. It’s hard to be happy. It's 
easy for a marriage to go miserable. Nobody has to do 
anything. It's easy to kill things, and that includes the 
soul. 


Knowing what you know at 37, if you could go back 
to being 25 again, what would you do differently? 

I don’t think I would as readily take on the responsi- 
bility | have. | don’t think I'd want to be the big daddy. 
‘At 37, my ego doesn’t really require that as much as | 
thought maybe it would. 


Do you see a way in which you will finally be at peace 
with yourself? 
God I hope so. | don’t know if I've had a happy day 





in my life. A whole fucking day. | mean, I can have 
moments in the day. 

I started making records when | was 21 years old, 
and I've been making records ever since. It’s a real 
blessing, to do what | do, don’t get me wrong, but 
there's a part of me that says, ‘Look at this shit.’ 

There's still people who come up to me and go, 
‘God, man, you've got it made, don’t ya? Singing ina 
rock band. I’d love to get up there in front of 10,000 
people.’ ‘You would? You wouldn't be scared? I’ve 
done it 100,000 times, and I’m still scared.’ People 
don’t have any idea how nerve-racking it is to walk 
out in front of 18,000 people, and every one of them 
expects you to entertain them, night after night. 

They don’t think about that. They think it’s a party 
And it should be. Goddamn it, if I'm going to pay 20 
bucks to see the Rolling Stones, I want to have a good 
time. And they‘d better give it to me. | understand that. 
But it doesn’t mean it's always a party for us. Some- 
times | come off stage and go backstage and puke. 
Because I'm dead tired. I'm sick of being on the road, 
I'm sick of being in hotels. But this is my job. 

I don’t know, | just don’t get the roar of the crowd, 
you know what I’m saying. Maybe | do and don’t 
know it. But to me, being famous is not the end all and 
be all. 

And people are going to read this and say, ‘Mellen- 
camp, hell, if you hate itso much, why don’t you just 
quit?” Well | might. But then again | might not. 

If you could work, without the money, then you 
might not hurt so bad. It’s the money that makes work 
ugly. | wouldn’t have any problem doing what | do, if 
money didn’t enter into it. | really enjoyed playing my 
songs for people in rooms where | didn’t charge them. 
Now that I'm charging, | don’t enjoy it. Because it's 


“People are going to read this and 
say, ‘Mellencamp, hell, if you hate it so 
much, why don’t you just quit?’ Well | might. 


my JOB. And we hate our jobs. 


You shot one of your videos from Lonesome Jubilee 
in Savannah, Georgia. You were trying to make a 
statement about how some, mostly forgotten, Ameri- 
cans live. But do you think some people just saw it as 
a different kind of location for a rock video? 

That's why I'm at odds with the pop business—be- 
cause it cheapens everything you try to do. | was trying 
to say, ‘Look at this, look again at this.’ I was trying to 
use this platform to pass on information. But no one 
saw the information. They just saw it as an interesting 
location, and a bunch of blacks running around, and 
wondered why | had all these black people in my vid- 
0. Give me a fucking break. But that’s what they saw. 


Who's Martha in “Martha Say”? 

You know, women completely changed the fucking 
rules. And | was away when it happened. | missed it. 
Loretta Lynn was wrong—you don’t “Stand By Your 
Man.” Women don’t think like that anymore. In the 
60s, they burned their bras. In the 70s, something else 
happened that | missed. And I'm kind of lost, I'm kind 
of retarded when it comes to that. I’ve met a lot of 


But then again | might not.” 


women who have—I mean, don’t get me wrong, | 
think a woman deserves equal pay and all this kind of 
stuff, but I'm a little confused, and | think they are, too. 
Some of them have confused rights with being a bitch. 
“You're a fucking asshole ‘cause you think that and 
that,’ | hear. ‘Well, what do you want me to think? 
Well, goddamn it, I'm just trying to please you! | 
thought I was doing what was right, but, you know, 
now I'm fucked up. If you'd seen me 20 years ago, I'd 
be right, but now I’m wrong.’ So “Martha Say” is ‘I 
don’t need no stinking man making no decisions for 
me.’ 


Who's Jackie Brown? 
‘Oh, Jackie Brown's every fucking guy in the streets 
of Savannah, Georgia. 


Are you religious? 

| believe in something. It ain't the Church, but 1 
think there’s something there. The Bible does give 
instructions on how to live better that, ifa fellow could 
live that way, there’s not a damn thing bad to say 


Continued on page 110 
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Mention ‘‘Holistic Medicine” and images of people running around with shaved heads and pink T-shirts 
swim to mind. But to thousands of people with AIDS, “‘Holistic’” means a new set of treatments, and a new lease on life. 


very Wednesday night, 
in one of the rooms of 
NYC's Gay and Lesbian 
Community Center, 
some 70 people sit in a 
circle for three hours swapping 
stories, listening, taking notes and 
arguing. The topic: How to stay 
alive if you have AIDS, and how 
to stay well if you're worried 
about developing it. 

The group, founded in 1982, is 
called HEAL (Health Education 
AIDS Liaison) and their mission is 
to provide information and sup- 
port for alternative and holistic 
approaches to AIDS and related 
conditions, such as acupuncture, 
macrobiotics, egg lipids and 
urine therapy. In addition to their 
regular weekly meeting, HEAL 
has a weekly special presentation 
by alternative health practition- 
ers, a monthly all-day healing 
workshop, a weekly macrobiotic 
dinner, a 24-hour information 
hotline (212-674-HOPE), a pris- 
‘on outreach program, and a 70- 
page information package that 
they mail out to people all over 
the world. 

Naturally, they get their share of attacks, but the 
support far outweighs the criticism. “We used to wor- 
ry about the flak we got for promoting controversial, 
alternative therapies,”” says cofounder and president 
Gene Fedorko, “but the way we look at it now, if 
we're not in the middle of some controversy, we're 
not doing our job. So many people tell us we've saved 
their lives, and that’s what keeps us going. If we didn’t 
question the medical establishment, New York City 
would be an AZT vacuum. They'd have us by the balls 
and everybody would be gone.’ 

At a typical HEAL meeting, the moderator wel- 
comes newcomers, explaining what the group is 
about, and then opens the floor up for discussion. No 
time is wasted. “Does anyone know the results of the 
latest AL-721 study? . . . What about that Chinese her- 
bologist uptown—is she any good? Really? His T-cells 
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Column by Celia Farber and Bob Lederer 





HEAL cofounder and president Gene Fedorko 


Garlic? Definitely use real garlic if you can... . Now 
what is the deal with T-cells?” 

“We don’t promise any miracles,” says Fedorko, 
“but we've seen a lot of miracles. It's a very exciting 
lime right now. People with AIDS are extremely ac- 
tive, they’re not just resigning when they're diagnosed 
and saying,’Oh well, this is it.’ It’s like being in a con- 
centration camp. If you think that everyone is going to 
die, and nobody has ever escaped, then you won't 
attempt to escape. We're here to tell people that they 
‘can escape—that there is hope.” 

HEAL's crusade to help people find ways to boost 
theirimmune systems with alternative treatments is no 
longer the uphill battle it used to be. As stubborn and 
monolithic as the medical establishment is, some 
quadrants are beginning to give way. “Holistic medi- 
cine is not so obscure anymore,” says Fedorko, “They 
talk about macrobiotics at City Hall these days. know 











people whose doctors are giving 
them macrobiotic food in the hos- 
pital, which would have been un- 
heard of a few years ago.”” 

More and more doctors are tak- 
ing their patients off toxic drugs 
like AZT and sending their pa- 
tients to HEAL meetings (or simi- 
lar support groups). And—more 
and more people are surviving, 
some for as long as nine years. 

Butthat doesn’tmean the battle 
is won—not by a long shot. The 
word “cure” is seldom, if ever, 
used at HEAL meetings. “For all 
of the incredible stories that we 
hear,” says Fedorko, “we real- 
ized long ago that nothing is ‘the 
answer.’ Ifsomebody had ‘the an- 
swer' there'd be a line from here 
to Canarsie of people waiting to 
get in that door. It just doesn’t ex- 
ist. Different people are helped by 
different treatments. The one 
thing they all have in common is 
that they strengthen the immune 
system. Doesn't that make 
sense?” 





—Celia Farber 


mages of touchy-feely New Age spirituality lead 
many not to take alternatives to “establishment” 
medicine seriously, especially for AIDS. But at a 
Los Angeles conference on the subject this past 
winter, the tone was scientific, with a nuts-and- 
bolts emphasis on clinical experience and what is 
working. 

The “Advanced Immune Discoveries Conference” 
brought together over 50 holistic-oriented doctors, re- 
search scientists, nutritionists, herbalists, acupunctur- 
ists, psychotherapists, and spiritual healers, and more 
than 300 participants. The conference represented the 
tip of a growing iceberg of people with AIDS (PWAs) 
who are turning to holistic healing after losing faith in 
the ability of standard medicine to keep them alive, 
much less return them to good health. 

More evidence emerges monthly that AZT is not 
only highly toxicbut also of questionable and , at best, 
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short-term effectiveness. Now, eight years since the 
epidemic emerged, preliminary results are beginning 
to come in on holistic treatments, and the picture is 
increasingly optimistic. The Centers for Disease Con- 
trol (CDC) reported in 1988 that 15 percent of PWAs 
survive longer than five years after diagnosi 

While the treatment strategies followed by long- 
term survivors vary, a common thread is experimenta- 
tion with holistic practices in combination with 
mental/spiritual healing and lifestyle changes—diet, 
stress management, eliminating substance abuse, 
sleep and exercise. 

The following are among the most popular treat- 
ments currently in use: 






© Acupuncture and Chinese Herbs: At Chinese medi- 
cine clinics in New York City, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Chicago, acupuncture and herbal formulas 
have been used for up to seven years. Acupuncture 
stimulates energy pathways connecting the body's or- 
gan systems. Formulas of Chinese herbs, in pill or tea 
form, are said by practitioners to have some antiviral 
and immune-enhancing effects. Dr. Keith Barton, of 
the University of California at Berkeley, further asserts 
that the centuries of herbal experience make it easier 
to avoid toxic side effects. 

At New York City’s Lincoln Hospital Acupuncture 
Clinic, more than 500 PWAs have been treated since 
1982, each one after diagnosis via conventional 
Western procedures. Nutritional counseling. is also 
given, and many patients make dietary changes. Clin- 
ic medical director Dr. Michael Smith, in a 1987 
study, reported: “Most patients report a reduction in 
fatigue, abnormal sweating, diarthea and acute der- 
mal [skin] reactions after four or five treatments. Pa- 
tients usually describe an improved sense of well- 
being rather than merely an absence of symptoms. 
Some patients have had a 15- to 25-pound weight 
gain and are able to return to long hours at work.” 

Ina follow-up study, Smith found that five out of 14 
patients with ARC (AIDS-related complex) were still 
alive after five years of treatment. A six-month clinical 
trial of Chinese herbs run by the San Francisco AIDS 
Alternative Healing Project in 1988 showed that out 
of 27 patients studied, one had died, two HIV-positive 
people developed ARC or AIDS, seven patients re- 
ported that they felt the same, and 13 felt better. Sever- 
al were energetic enough to return to work 
Apparently, however.the treatment produced little or 
no increase in T-cells. 


© Macrobiotic diet: Several nutritional studies have 
shown that deficiencies in various vitamins and min- 
erals are linked to impaired immunity. While supple- 
ments are one way to stock up on the key nutrients, 
advocates of macrobiotic diets—emphasizing whole 
grains, beans, cooked vegetables, and seaweeds and 
minimizing dairy products, red meat, refined grains, 
and sweets—say that this is the most comprehensive 
approach to healing the immune system. 

In a study of 20 PWAs with Kaposi’s Sarcoma on 
macrobiotic diets, presented at the 1987 International 
AIDS Conference, Boston University immunolo; 
Dr. Elinor Levy reported that after three years, eight 
men had died, but the remaining 12 all had improved 
immune functioning, including increased counts of T- 
cells (white blood cells essential to immunity). Ac- 
cording to researcher Tom Monte, who interviewed 
the survivors in 1988, “Vitality had increased substan- 
tially, with most of the men returning to work and 
leading active and productive lives; emotional and 
psychological health have been dramatically im- 





proved. The men talk as if they were lifted out of an 
emotional grave. . .. Many of these men appear re- 
markably fit.” Comments Dr. Levy, ‘“Macrobiotics is 
nota cure for AIDS, but of the non-cures it seems to be 
the best thing around.” 


© Aloe vera beverage: The juice of the desert plant 
aloe vera has been used medically for centuries. It is 
reported to be antiviral and immune-stimulating. After 
tests showed that aloe suppressed HIY, it began circu- 
lating in the PWA “underground network.” Currently 
buyer's clubs in seven cities sell it to PWAS at a cost of 
about $140 a month. 

Three clinical trials of aloe, with a total of 53 partici- 
pants over three months, were presented at the 1988 
Stockholm International AIDS Conference. Dr. H.R. 
McDaniel, who conducted the studies at the Dallas- 
Ft. Worth Medical Center Research Laboratory, re- 
ported a reduction of symptoms in 71 percent of the 
patients, “in some cases dramatic.” All patients re- 
ported an end of fevers and night sweats, and most 


much less sleep than over the previous seven years of 
my life.” Most dramatic, he says his KS lesions, mouth 
ulcers and genital herpes have all disappeared. Palla- 
dino leads a weekly support group in New York which 
now has over 70 members and is growing fast. Prison- 
ers lacking access to AIDS treatment have also report- 
ed notable improvements in symptoms through urine 
therapy, according to HEAL's Gene Fedorko . 


PWAs who can afford it are experimenting with many 
other holistic treatments not mentioned above, in- 
cluding a host of vitamins, minerals, herbs, and ho- 
meopathic remedies. What binds these treatments 
together is the notion of triggering the body's own 
healing processes, rather than fighting single agents 
with toxic drugs. 

Since Pasteur discovered bacteria over a hundred 
years ago, Western medicine has maintained that sin- 
gle agents—bacteria, viruses, parasites—are the sole 
causes of infectious diseases. By contrast, holistic 
practitioners take a “multifactorial” approach, argu- 








“If we didn’t question the medical establishment, 
New York City would be an AZT vacuum. They'd 
have us by the balls and everybody would be gone’ 


were relieved of diarrhea. Many returned to full em- 
ployment. “No toxic effects were noted,” McDaniel 
added. An extract of aloe vera beverage with the 
tradename Carrisyn is currently in an advanced stage 
of development and seeking Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approval as an AIDS drug. 


© AL-721: This lipid derivative of egg yolks, originally 
developed as a treatment for drug addiction and hard- 
ened arteries, became popular among PWAS after a 
1985 medical journal article by HIV's “codiscov- 
erer,” Dr. Robert Gallo, who called it “a promising 
new candidate for clinical investigation.” Since then, 
an underground network has sprung up to first import 
the product from Israel, then develop home-based 
workalikes, and finally distribute several brands of the 
now US-produced product. The monthly cost, de- 
pending on dosage, ranges from $75 to $135. 

In 1988, medical researchers Wolfgang Huber and 
Parris Kidd reviewed the results of four clinical trials 
(totaling over 60 patients) and phone and written sur- 
veys of buyer’s club customers. They reported that 
while lipid products are “‘not a cure for AIDS, they do 
appear to improve the patient's overall well-being.” 
The researchers note, however, that the results seem 
to plateau after the first month of treatment, and that 
about 20 percent of patients do not respond at all. No 
toxic side effects have been recorded. More clinical 
trials are underway. 





© Urine therapy: Drinking one’s own urine—up to a 
cup a day—is catching on fast among PWAs. Urine is 
completely sterile. Most toxins and impurities are all 
passed out through the large intestine. “Being a PWA 
should have brought me many infections, major and 
minor,” says Quique Palladino, a PWA who has in- 
tensively researched—and practiced—urine therapy, 
“butaafter a year and a half [of urine therapy] | have not 
even had the flu or a common cold. My energy level 
»+. has actually increased and my body requires 


ing that the “host status,"or general level of the per- 
son’s resistance, is the key factor. With strong health, 
the multifactorialists argue, lurking microbes can be 
defeated, “There is no historical precedent for believ- 
ing that a single infectious agent is capable of abolish- 
ing a normal immune system,’ says Dr. Arthur J. 
Amman of the University of California Medical 
‘School. Numerous researchers have found factors that 
can predispose someone to AIDS, such as drug abuse, 
antibiotic overuse, nutritional deficiencies and a vari- 
ety of infections, particularly syphilis and parasites. 

The emerging science of psychoneuroimmunology 
has also discovered numerous physiological path- 
ways by which psychological stress (and stress reduc- 
tion) affects immune system functioning, lending 
scientific credence to the holistic argument that hu- 
man health is determined by the combined forces of 
“body, mind and spirit.” Holistic practitioners urge 
the use of such mental and spiritual approaches as 
meditation, visualization, biofeedback and the en- 
hancement of self-esteem. 

A major problem in evaluating holistic treatments is 
the difficulty of applying the Western standard of dou- 
ble-bind, controlled studies. Holistic practitioners 
state that every individual is biochemically and psy- 
chologically different, so no two people with the same 
disease will respond identically to the same treatment. 
Furthermore, they maintain that AIDS is not a homo- 
geneous disease. After all, they assert, itis a syndrome, 
not a disease. AIDS can manifest itself as one or sever- 
al of over 30 known diseases, so results of tests on any 
treatment are unlikely to be uniform. Asa result, many 
holistic healers emphasize the need to individualize 
the treatment—for example, vary the vitamin dosage, 
‘or change the combination of Chinese herbs—to suit 
the patient. 

Add to this the lack of interest by the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry and the medical research establishment 
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‘Tom Petty: An American boy raised on promises becomes an angry old man. Z 


John Cougar Mellencamp 
Big Daddy 
PolyGram 


Tom Petty 
Full Moon Fever 
MCA 


When Johnny Cougar changed his 
name back to Mellencamp in 1983, it 
was an act of rebellion akin to Tom Pet- 
ty’s 1981 refusal to raise the cover price 
of Hard Promises, or to change the word 
“cocaine” to “champagne” on “Listen 
to Her Heart” in 1978. It was the 
same—really the same—as Petty refus- 
ing to call Declan MacManus Elvis. 


‘These are adult acts of adolescent re- 
bellion: adult because Petty and Mel- 
lencamp rebel against their own 
choices and professions rather than a 
world heaped upon them from above, 
and because they rebel from positions 
of power. Adolescent because these 
men act like the world really is heaped 
upon them; they promise that inno- 


Edited by Joe Levy 


cence is possible, integrity just a public 
gesture away—that rock'n'roll can be 
what romantics believe it once was. The 
adult character of these acts makes 
them tolerable as more than rich kids’ 
squawking, and their adolescent edge 
makes them fun (otherwise, what do we 
care what JCM calls himself—let’s hear 
the guitar). Both men are old enough to 
recognize nihilism as irresponsible, and 
willful enough to flirt with it. This con- 
tradiction—ungainly, petty—is what al- 
lows them to keep on, staying rough 
and viable, getting better, while so 
many of their peers just keep on. 

Along with Keith Richards, Petty and 
Mellencamp are rack’s angry old men. 
They lack the musical facility and theat- 
rical flair that have put Sting and Bono, 
respectively, out of reach. Even their 
homely efforts aren’t pretty; when they 
try to get fancy, it’s a sight. For all their 
hard work—and if they aren’t working 
hard, they sure seem like it—Mellen- 
camp isn’t Springsteen and Petty isn’t 
Dylan. When Mellencamp gets ambi- 
tious, he wreaks literary catastrophes 
like “Justice and Independence ‘85,’ 
from Scarecrow: ‘He was born on the 
Fourth of July/So his parents called him 
Independence Day/He married a girl 
named Justice who gave birth to a son 
called Nation.” Tom Petty, appropri- 
ately named, has been equally unpol- 
ished. They are the white basketball 
players of rock'n'roll. Unintimidating, 
they don’t seem to do anything we 
couldn't. 

But their roughness is what makes 
them so exhilarating, their music so full 
of promise, It allows them, in 1989, to 
make more exciting albums than 
Springsteen or Dylan. They are the tor- 
toises clumping by the hares. 

I once expected Los Angeles to ruin 
Petty. After a series of rich albums of 
Southern mythology, he drank the 
bongwater with 1987's Let Me Up (I’ve 
Had Enough), a bitchy response to ce- 
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lebrity (a mantle both he and Mellen- 
camp otherwise shun, though Johnny 
Cougar courted it). But Full Moon Fever, 
mostly acoustic and produced by Jeff 
Lynne of the Traveling Wilburys and 
ELO, is both his most forceful album 
since 1979's Damn the Torpedoes and 
his most specifically Californian 
Without the Heartbreakers for the first 
time in nine albums, Petty throws him- 
self on his songwriting abilities and his 
attitude, which were never all he 
thought they were. They can’t, or don’t, 
take the weight; instead, they change 
and conquer. The songs here are dead 
simple, commonplace observances 
from a life that isn’t as pretty as it should 
be. It's easy to hear the town and the 
time in Petty’s voice. “My sister got 
lucky,” he sings on “Yer So Bad,” then 
continues, “Married a yuppie/Took him 
for all he was worth.” It is a moralist’s 
take on cynicism, a contradiction—one 
of many—that he manages to keep from 
resolving itself over the course of the al- 
bum. Throughout, with black humor 
and an observer's eye, he seeks a resting, 
place and continues to look for trouble. 
Even when he sings, “| won't back 
down” over a swelling of guitars, it is 
without easy heroism. The songs twist 
‘on themselves; he sings “Depending on 
You" to someone who is clearly unde- 
pendable, and the Byrds’ falsely cheery 
“I'll Feel a Whole Lot Better” in re- 
sponse to a love hurt that will probably 
only get worse. Petty captures the 
weather, the cars, the roads, the dirt— 
all more irritating than menacing—that 
swell up to sully his light romantic the- 
mes. Full Moon Fever is creepy, made 
more so by the acoustic sounds, oblivi- 
ous in their unexceptional beauty. Since 
his 1977 debut, Petty has done the 
creep thing well; this time he transfers 
the creepiness onto the outside world. 

Mellencamp’s Big Daddy, his 10th 
album, is just as much a triumph, but a 
mixed blessing nonetheless. As he gets 
better at being serious, he seems to have 
lost interest in anything else. A hard 
look at hard times, Big Daddy is perhaps 
too effective for its own good. It's his 
first record that isn’t better than the pre- 
vious one. 

The themes are familiar, the causes 
without argument. The jolt of Mellen- 
camp's material always comes less from 
the treatises than the rumbling, lanky ef- 
forts he makes to reach them: the fury 
with which he speaks for women, na- 
tive Americans, farmers, teenagers, in- 
digents—everybody but himself, Unlike 
Petty, or even Springsteen, Mellencamp 
really is heroic. 

But the real pleasures of Big Daddy, 
which he produced in his own 
Bloomington, Indiana, studio, are 
aural. Still rudimentary as a songwriter, 
Mellencamp has become a great band- 
leader and an even better singer. On this 
album, his band surges as forcefully as 





any in rock, then stretches into sliding 
country streams. If they could unwind 
into decadence, they could be the 
early-70s Rolling Stones, But they can’t. 
As in the past, even going back to Cou- 
gar's “I Need a Lover” Mellencamp’s 
music is all plundering libido; even the 
pretty sections seem like temporary 
abeyances in the violence. The dy- 
namic absent from the lyrics is in the 
music, in the friction between the gui- 
tars and Lisa Germano’s violin. Big 
Daddy trades tension and release like so 
many bubblegum cards, building a 
menacing schism between electric and 
acoustic sounds that only a believer 
could sustain. The album sounds omi- 
nous—wiser and more global than the 
hayseed Mellencamp often plays. At the 
same time, his rasp has found a quiet- 
ess to its blunt urgency; even when he 
strains to full volume, he sings with the 
intimacy of a whisper. 

Maybe Big Daddy really is as good as 
1987's The Lonesome Jubilee; or maybe 
Mellencamp has nothing left of himself 
to reveal, and his surprises will never 
feel as much like ice water again. It was 
disappointing to learn that the question 
in “JM’s Question” was, “What kind of 
world do we live in?,” and that his main 
answer was, “You do it to your buddy 
before he does it to you.” It was, how- 
ever, exciting that his other answer was, 
“fa world] where eleven and seven 
equals two.” 

Though even this wasn’t as exciting 
as finding out that Bryan Adams's “Sum- 
mer Of 69” had nothing to do with the 
year. 








—lohn Leland 





House of Freaks 
Tantilla 
Rhino 


There's a sign on the door of House of 
Freaks that reads “Authentic” in neon 
letters. With a band name coined off a 
circus poster, an album named after an 
old-time dance hall in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia (this duo's hometown), a lineup 





whittled down to only guitar, drums and 
vocals, and an assembly of allusions to 
Robert Johnson, the Bible, John Wayne’s 
West, Flannery O'Connor's South, 
Bob Dylan, Beale Street and To Kill A 
Mockingbird, House of Freaks’ Tantilla 
could be a page from Greil Marcus's 
Mystery Train: guitarist-singer Bryan 
Harvey and drummer Johnny Hott 
howl, twangle, rumble and skit like they 
got hellhounds on their trail and they 
drive them down with smart-hooked 
Dixie-dosed pop. Despite their demi- 
manpower, House of Freaks can thun- 
der like a full band, then hush quieter 
than a street-sweeper; unlike Mojo and 
Skid’s podunk primitivism or They 
Might Be Giants’ urban eccentricism, 
this duo's fleshed-out sound is utterly 
down to date. Their aesthetic is pure 
postmodern tradition, their melodies 
tighter than a taut lasso, their language 
clever and colorful, and their theme the 
doom of humanity—all strikes on the 
great bowling lane of critical merit. 
Inaclean, finely-pitched voice, Har- 
vey repeats key words to get across this 
doom business: flood, river, cross, sons 
and daughters, prophet, chains, sor- 
rows, Unfortunately he overuses these 
symbols or talismans to the point of con- 
fusion. In “White Folk’s Blood,” he 
sings, “Gagged and tied to a tree trunk/ 
After a fox hunt chase with dogs and 
chains/In a field of white in the broad 


daylight/The earth was black, black 
with blood.” Wha? Did | stumble into 
The Poetry of Robert Frost? The songs re- 
main damn listenable, even likable, es- 
pecially “When The Hammer Came 
Down,” “Birds of Prey” and “Big 
Houses.” Harvey and Hott are experts 
in beefing up a familiar chord progres- 
sion with train-wreck guitars and stam- 
pede drumming, then clearing away the 
bluster to the bare bones of one quiet 
strum and a whispered verse. And in 
“The Righteous Will Fall,” Harvey 
twists around on his own perspective, 
hacking at sermonizers with sharp 
irony: “In the fading light of my deluded 
mind/There’sa light in the darkness/And 
the righteous will fall.” On their 1988 
debut Monkey on a Chain Gang, House 
of Freaks overrode these objections 
with more success, even reaching some 
kind of epiphany in “40 Years,” a tran- 
scendent bit of Guthrian gospel that 
combined politics, heartache and folky 
candor. The only comparable moment 
on Tantilla is “Family Tree,” which rein- 
vents a simple image into rich new pos- 
sibilities within a slow-rolling, 
piano-embellished melody. House of 
Freakshas dusted off a groove andknows 
how to work within its boundaries; 
they're at their best when they step be- 
yond onto their own ground 


—Karen Schoemer 





The Boys. Not the Jackson 4. 


The Boys 
Message From The Boys 
Motown 


New Kids On The Block 
Hanging Tough 
Columbia 


In the beginning there was the Jackson 
5, They were cute, they were blessed 
with the best producers and material, 
they oozed personality. They were 
talented. 

The Boys are cute. They look like the 
Emmanuel Lewis quadruplets with 
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Cameos. They move well. One of them 
(there are four brothers) has one of those 
squeaky little boy voices that hover be- 
tween endearing and annoying. 
They've got hot producers—L.A. and 
Babyface, who are this year’s Jimmy Jam 
and Terry Lewis—and catchy dance 
tunes, mainly about girls. Since I'm no 
teenager anymore, | find the act a little 
thin. But, since cute can conquer all ad- 
versities, The Boys are a piece of harm- 
less fluff that only a real hard-ass could 
object to. 

New Kids On The Block live in Bos- 
ton (although why they're posing in a 
NYC subway car on the album cover is. 
anyone's guess, maybe the T isn’t 
“street” enough). This isa bunch of cute 
white boys, brought to you by Maurice 
Starr, the man who made New Edition as 
much fun as the Jackson 5 for three 
minutes. Unfortunately, New Kids On 
The Block is no New Edition. Their hit 
single, ‘Hangin’ Tough,” is hip hop for 
people who are afraid of mass transit. | 
suppose that Mr. Starr sees these kids as 
real cool and bad; | think they look like 
a bunch of pissed-off Celtic season 
ticket holders. Maybe they are incorrigi- 
ble hooligans, maybe they stole their 
styling gel, who cares? The sound is pre- 
dictable, slick and lacking in personal- 
ity. Then again, a 10-year-old girl | 
know thinks these guys are the greatest. 
After all, it is the little girls who under- 
stand, isn’t it? 


—Amy Linden 





Adrian Belew 
Mr. Music Head 
Atlantic 


Adrian Belew is the kind of guy who'd 
goto the zoo and have more fun than his 
kids. His voice, his looks, his words, his 
Dr. Dooeverything guitar, they all exude 
a happy zoo-goers buoyancy. I's a 
cheer that’s uncommon in the 80s art- 
rock strata Belew has floated through 
ever since Frank Zappa plucked him 


from some hick dive disco band in North 
Carolina. He's played with Laurie An- 
derson, David Bowie and the Talking 
Heads (contributing many godlike 
techno-wails to Remain in Light), put out 
solo records and made pop fare with his 
Ohio-based outfit, The Bears. But Belew 
wanked wackiest in the 80s incarnation 
of King Crimson, mating his boisterous 
heart and electronic elephantosity with 
Robert Fripp’s looping mantra menta- 
tions, making King Crimson’s Discipline 
the decade’s best proggy warp. 

The boy can sing good, it’s true, but 
his git-fiddle is the reason we're here. 
Now, the guitar synthesizer isn’t as ar- 
cane a gadget as something like the 
Chapman Stick, but it doesn’t have its 
own magazine either, mostly because 
it's hard to make it sound any less awk- 
ward and pointless than its name. But 
along with his legion of effects, Belew 
transforms the thing into an exuberant 
ecology. His first solo album, 82's Lone 
Rhino, loosed all the animals that co- 
habitate with machines—not only did 
the guitar wail, it roared, squeaked, 
chirped, screeched, growled, moaned 
and sniffed. It’s a fun disc, down-home 
art-brow pop, shining with the kind of 
smart, innocent playfulness David 
Byrne sells as profundity and irony. 

The self-produced Mr. Music Head 
covers much of the same territory, only 
Belew plays and sings nearly everything 
and, as with most such solitary enter- 
prises, the loneliness sucks out some of 
the tension. After “Oh Daddy,” a cute 
sugar-pop exchange between Audie Be- 
lew and her dad concerning elusive star- 
dom (“Oh Daddy, when are you gonna 
put on some stretch pants?” “Well don’t 
hold your breath, ‘cause it'll make you 
blue”), things devolve considerably. Be- 
lew relies too much on plunky acoustic 
piano to carry the tunes, the rhythm 
tracks sound pretty similar, and some- 
times you're really wanting a bass bad. 

‘The whole vacation perks up when 
the percussive density increases on side 
two and the songs bop along like George 
of the Jungle swinging through Grace- 
land. “Hot Zoo,” “Motor Bungalow” 
(an ode to the Winnebago), and 
“Bumpity Bump’ all make me grin, and 
the side ends with “1967,” a compelling 
fragmentary dobro dream that’s almost 
excellent. But Belew is still best when 
he sings the guitar electric, and its flu- 
orescent beasties burst through the fo- 
liage of the less scintillating tuneage. 
He's nota brilliant songwriter (the disc is 
infested with revolving-peppered-Bea- 
tles) and his vision is a little light (no 
smelly muck, beast-fucking, carnage or 
mosquitoes). But the guy's good humor 
is infectious, and his guitar does restore 
your faith in environmental technology. 
These days I’m all behind machines of 
loving grace. 





—Erik Davis 
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Don Cherry 
Art Deco 
Brown Rice 
A&M 


“I think Don is a very beautiful trumpet 
player,” Ornette Coleman told me last 
fall. “With Don, | would always play 
the first trumpet parts, and he would 
play the alto parts. That's why we got 
that unique sound.” 

Cherry, drummer Billy Higgins and 
bassist Charlie Haden incited the music 
world with the collective improvisa- 
tions of the late 50s Coleman bands, but 
they branched out considerably after 
that. Cherry worked with African musi- 
cians, flamenco musicians, and set 
world-beat precedents with groups like 
Codona (Colin Wolcott, Don Cherry, 
Nana Vasconselos). But his most 
successful music still drew on his Or- 
nette roots. The Coleman grads, Cherry, 
Haden and Higgins, are the core of all 
but one track on Brown Rice and Art 
Deco. 

Brown Rice, a funky album of fusoid 
world-beat made around 1976 (when 
Ornette was breaking Harmolodic 
ground with his own electric Dancing In 
Your Head), is a salmagundi of styles 
without any real unifying ingredient, 
save for its eclecticism. Haden’s 
“"Shaft”’-like wah-wah pedal bass on the 
title track and "Degi-Degi” sounds al- 
most quaint after 13 years, with Cherry 
blowing his alternately fractured and 
lyrical trumpet lines over the stew of 
Ricky Cherry's percussive electric piano 


Don Cherry: From Ornette to world beat and back again. 


and Higgins’s tom-toms. This contrasts 
with the Indian pastiche of “Malkauns,” 
a painfully slow building fugue on a 
ground of Haden’s bass and Moki’s 
droning tamboura 

“The standard jazz band,” Ornette 
confided, “quartets, trios with upright 
bass and drums, it’s just gotten a little 
outdated to me, that sound.” 

Cherry, however, has retreated to this 
structure for his most recent recording, 
Art Deco, an album of retro-nuevo cool 
jazz. Not only has he stripped down toa 
trio (sometimes joined by James Clay on 
tenor), but he tackles the likes of “I've 
Grown Accustomed to Your Face,” 
“Body and Soul” and Monk's “Bemsha 
Swing.” To their credit, they manage to 
get through the standards without be- 
coming treacly, but they bring little to 
them that anyone interested in this al- 
bum hasn’t heard before. Cherry even 
goes so far as to build his title composi- 
tion around the melody to the theme 
from “Mr, Lucky.” 

‘The shadow of the mentor looms dark 
over Art Deco, as obviously as Coleman 
doesn't influence Brown Rice. In 1976, 
both Coleman and Cherry were making 
their leap of faith into the fusion fray, 
Coleman with funk and Cherry with his 
more pan-global approach. Yet Brown 
Rice has very little in common with 
Dancing In Your Head. Nevertheless, 
13 years later Cherry seems compelled 
to make another post-bop statement. 
‘And while all the playing is solid and in- 
teresting, what does it prove? 


—Hank Bordowitz 
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Run Westy Run 
Run Westy Run 
SST 


Violent Femmes 


3 
Slash/Warner Bros. 


Seems like everyone who spent the mid- 
80s waving the Sears banner for 
Midwest-indie-rock has given up on 
white rock entirely and found himself a 
new couch facing the window beside a 
complete Sa-Fire collection. Disillu- 
sionment that bitter is pretty rare, even 
in rock’n‘roll. My own temples throb 


uncomfortably west of Route 128, but 
even | took it personally when Grant 
Hart turned into Phil Collins, Bob 
Mould turned into Peter Gabriel, and 
plaid flannel shirts stayed plaid flannel 
shirts. There's a bitter tale somewhere in 
this music, and who knows, the new 
Run Westy Run and Violent Femmes al- 
bums may hold a clue. 

Minneapolis’s Run Westy Run have 
three guys (brothers) with the same 
name (Johnson). Comparisons with 
Duran Duran end there. Way up loud, 
the guitars writhe and leer, and Kirk 
Johnson's bray turns goofy mantras like 
“bad guys wililin’’ and “mop it up” into 
exhortations. Their Grant Hart/Peter 
Buck connection (ex-producers) seems 
almost inaudible by this second LP. But 
when Kirk tries to sound jaded ("that’s a 
dilemma ah’m too bored to express”), 
he highlights the hole in RWR’s sound— 
they don’t get bored easily enough, and 
their earnest tunes exhort and exhort 
with nary a whiff of danger. 

There's still an air of unwilled inno- 
cence about Run Westy Run that com- 
pares neatly with the butt-ugly new 
Femmes record. Guess the solo thing 
didn’t work out, especially since neither 
Gordon Gano's gospel Mercy Seat nor 
Brian Ritchie's gross protest anthems ex- 
cited the kids the way “Add It Up" did 
So here we have a tribute to their own 
first album, overblown acoustic songs 





affecting teen craziness, but consider- 
ably less scary thanSa-Fire beforenoon. 
The solo Femmes fulfilled the ideal of 
sincerity that all those indie bands used 
to proclaim, going out on a limb with 
political and religious lyrics, only when 
they expressed themselves, they 
sucked. So | guess this album should be 
good because it’s calculated and venal 
and theatrical, but it turns out these guys 
are no good at that anymore either. 

Up here in Boston, the junior-high 
girls say that if you can peel the Bud la- 
bel off in one piece, it means you're a 
virgin. Run Westy Run peel their labels 
off, no problem. They seem a bit of a 
throwback, all sincerity (one interview 
assures me they have “No Attitude’), 
utterly repudiated by the Violent 
Femmes’ experience. The Femmes 
found themselves, and from the sound 
of 3 are still trying to forget. You picture 
Gordon Gano desperately licking the 
torn label, trying to paste it back onto 
the bottle. It all figures. We ask our idols 
to stay geeks, and desert them for Guy 
and Bobby Brown. One day we wake 
up wanting our pleasures to be a little 
less arbitrary, less solitary. Nothing 
wrong with that, but hey, good guitar 
rock is still out there howling in the 
heartland. | hope they'll write and let 
me know how it ends up. 


—Robert Sheffield 


The Soul Brothers 
Jive Explosion 
Virgin/Earthworks 


South African mbaqanga, or township 
jive, can trace its roots back to the 
1920s; the musicians have since traded 
their pennywhistles for synthesizers, 
but the heavy, thumping beat, anchored 
by elasticized daddy-longlegs bass 
lines, hasn’t changed too much. The 
sound has been poached by everyone 
from easy-listening luminary Bert 
Kaempfert to Sex Pistols mentor 
Malcolm McLaren to Rhymin’ Simon 
himself, but despite the hoopla over 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo’sa capella 
mbube music, jive bands remain largely 
unknown in the West. 

The Soul Brothers, formerly the Inthu- 
thuko Brothers, have commanded the 
South African pop charts throughout the 
80s with a well-rounded mbaqanga at- 
tack that spotlights the churchy key- 
boards of Moses Ngwenya. The other 
founding member, bassist Zenzele 
Mchunu, died in a car crash in 1984, 
but his huge, groaning-bedspring licks 
are heard on most cuts on Jive Explo- 
sion, a compilation of hits from 1983- 
86. Though some tracks are spiced with 
electronics, the strongest ones stick to 
mbaqanga basics—rinky-dink organ 
fills, snug vocal and saxophone har- 
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monies and bulldozer rhythms whose 
stoic determination reflects a liberation 
struggle that can’t legally be expressed 
in words. 


—Larry Birnbaum 





Bob Mould 
Workbook 
Virgin 


Bob Mould as troubadour? Better run 
On Workbook, his first solo outing, the 
doughboy ace who could sear all the 
steak in Minneapolis with one blast of 
his sonic-ax blurts post-Dé vitriol, 
strangely filigreed by cello and mando- 
lin. I'd be pretty hopeless too, if greed, 
heroin and power play intrigues had 
collapsed the rock machine I'd built 
from scrap metal, white heat and 
bruised soul. But with Hisker Da, 
Mould set his career on clarifying angst. 
Why this confused crutching on— 
yikes—Jethro Tull? 

Workbook opens with “Sunspots,”” a 
fine bittersweet guitar exercise, blown 
through with stereo wind. The image, a 
dark implosion of illuminating energy, 
and the melody’s quiet resignation, sug- 
gest a gentle way through the pain of 
dissolution, without minimizing its 
emotional wrench. Enriched by full 
band accompaniment and multi- 
tracked vocals, “Sunspot”’’s riff returns 
on “Heartbreak A Stranger.” The words 
here shrug sadly at betrayal; truths slide 
into lies, friends disappear. But these 
tunes promise more sensitivity, depth 
and damn good music than the rest of 
the LP delivers. 

Workbook futilely employs strong, 
supporting talent. Anton Fier (Golden 
Palominos, Longhouse) drums with his 
usual finesse. Tony Maimone (bass), 
Jane Scarpantino (cello) and Steve 
Haigler (percussion) bleat along va- 
liantly, given the LP's compositional 
crosswiring and generally petty intents. 
‘Two songs, “Whichever Way The Wind 
Blows’ and “Dreaming | Am’’ cast 
chickens, yes, poultry, in somewhat 


central roles. The ludicrous “Brasilia in 
Trenton” connects Rio and South Jersey, 
without explaining why; the music 
bears no trace of Bahia. “Poison Years”’ 
and “Sinners and The Repentances”’ 
blow pop chunks at ex-Dé drummer/ 
singer/songwriter/nemesis Grant Hart. 
Hart's recent solo EP, “2541,” arches 
beyond vendetta, striking an artistic 
clarity generally not found on 
Workbook. 

Take it as therapy. John spat ‘How Do 
You Sleep At Night’ and painted Paul a 
pig. We can all be petulant babies when 
everything falls apart. You might listen 
graciously to Workbook, like you'd put 
up with a distraught old friend who's 
kept you off the ledge more times than 
you'd like to admit (check Zen Arcade, 
New Day Rising and Flip Your Wig). Fo- 
cus on the guitar—Mould at his most 
despondent is better than plenty at their 
best. Then shelve it, and turn up Morris 
sey's “Viva Hate” for some real insight 
into disappointment and revenge 





—Rosemary Passantino 

















Rick Astley 
Hold Me in Your Arms 
RCA 


One shortcoming of Stock, Aitken and 
Waterman—Rick Astley’s chief 
songwriters and producers—is that their 
own stamp is often the only identity on 
their records. Unlike Jimmy Jam and 
Terry Lewis, who helped shape per- 
sonae for Janet Jackson, Alexander 
O'Neal and Cherrelle—or L.A. and Ba- 
byface, who did the same for Pebbles 
and Karyn White—Stock, Aitken and 
Waterman have dominated the English 
charts with fairly anonymous vehicles: 
Princess, Kylie Minogue, Mel & Kim, 
Sinitta, Bananarama. All make what 
amount to shimmering karaoke tracks 
with vocals. 

The exception is Astley. A booming, 
rich voice in a schoolboy’s body, sing- 
ing about romantic matters beyond his 
depth but making it work anyway— 
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making it fee!—he is as perverse a curi- 
osity as S-A-W’s Dead or Alive, only less 
garish. He forces himself on the re- 
cords, making them his own. 

Hold Me in Your Arms, for better and 
worse, is rougher than his 1987 debut, 
Whenever You Need Somebody. The 
songs, only three of which are S-A-W 
compositions or productions, are still 
breezy but in places the cheer wears 
thin. Astley cowrote and coproduced 
the best cut, “She Wants to Dance With 
Me,” but his cover of the Temptations’ 
“Ain't Too Proud to Beg” is, while not 
blasphemous, at least naive, 

At his best, though, he is better than 
his material. More robust than before, 
he sings with palpable exuberance. 
Deep down, the album is about how 
much fun it must be to put such a big 
voice through the motions. The voice is 
toy, and Astley has a great time with it. 
Less a soul man than a fan with a soul 
man’s voice—he doesn’t mess with 
shadings and intonations—Astley bar- 
rels through the songs as if they were 
county fair races. The songs pull apart 
is words speak of sadness, 
the production of pleasure and his voice 
of celebration. When he gets going, this 
album is exhilarating in improbable 
ways. 

Hes like the Ethel Merman of roman- 
tic dance pop. He is, well, he is Tom 
Jones. 











—tohn Leland 
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Too Much Joy 
Son Of Sam | Am 
Alias 


This is the kind of record you put on 
when you want to dance around the 
house in your underwear. When you 
want to use the shampoo tube for a mi- 
crophone and the big towel for an Elvis 
cape. ‘Cause you can't listen to “Mak- 
ing Fun Of Bums (Bad Karma Thing To 
Do)" without thinking, “Hey, I’ve heard 
before. Isn’t this... isn’tthis...”" 
But it isn’t; nobody's ever heard of 
these guys. Suburban guys, too. Sounds 
like they made this record while they 
were running around their house in 





Scarsdale, New York, in their under - 
wear. You know, pure, dumb fun like it 
used to be before college kids started 
adding too many words and double 
meanings to make sure you knew they 
were really intelligent and could be do- 
ing other things besides playing rock- 
n’roll and getting paid for it. Actually, 
Son Of Sam | Am is filled with that atti- 
tude. Maybe we should send unpaid-for 
pizzas to their house in Scarsdale. 

Hmmm, but | like the marriage of ga- 
rage band howling and insipid pop mel- 
odies. “Kicking,” first song, second 
side, explores the lighter side of cancer. 
(Hey, | told you these guys were fun.) 
The song after that, “Life Is Flowers,” 
starts out with somebody's mother com- 
plaining about rock'n'roll and then lots 
of “la la la’s and “do do dos, and 
while they don’t do them as well as the 
Monkees on “Pleasant Valley Sunday” 
it's nice. Too Much Joy can’t decide 
whether they want to be a great pop 
band or half a dozen hipsters’ favorite 
band, and so no matter how funny they 
are, they ultimately let you down. Being 
a great pop band requires dedication, 
not self-consciousness; the lack of sin- 
cerity and depth always makes smart- 
ass college kids boring in the end. 





—lLegs McNeil 


The Cult 
Sonic Temple 
Reprise 


If David Lee Roth is the Georgie Jessel— 
the Mr. Showbiz—of rock’n’roll, then 
surely lan Astbury is the Jerry Lewis. 
Think about it. The bewigged Cult 
leader’s attempt to hide his slapstick 
past as a Southern Death Cult leader by 
hopping a schizoid, pseudo-conse- 
quential freight into psycho-babble 
‘echoes Jer’s last few flicks. And like, say, 
“Crackin’ Up,” the laughs often as not 
end up in wrong places. Besides which, 
Astbury’s epiglottal workouts are 
nothin’ more than Lewis's mongoloid 
tongue-wagglin’ mit extra vibrato. 

That said, Sonic Temple's one of the 
funniest discs you're likely to hear this 
year, from Astbury’s first “Hot damn, 
mercy ma’am” (on “Sun King”) clear 
through the George Michael anthemiz- 
ing he pumps out on the closer, “Wake 
Up It’s Time For Freedom.” Happily, 
Astbury and guitarist Billy Duffy have 
toned down the hard-ass biker 
personae they appropriated for '87’s 
Electric. Instead, the pair have taken on 
an aura of patchouli and Spanish fly 
that’s so heady you're sure to swoon 
with submission. 

Sure it'd be easy to tick off the score or 
so of folks the Cult rips off: Led Zep 
(whose “Kashmir” riffs never sounded 


as good as they do in “Soul Asylum’), 
Fred Mercury (who “contributed” heav- 
ily to “American Horse’) and the im- 
mortal Whitesnake (who opened the 
door for the power ballad “Sweet Soul 
Sister”). But who'd really complain 
about few (O.K., a bevy 0’) lifted melo- 
dies when said riffage boxes such sheer 
poetry as ‘Soul Asylum” 's “Who 
would break a butterfly on a wheel?” to 
which the ever-sensitive Astbury replies 
(natch) “not me, my little child.” A 
softie? Well, yeah, unless ya go dig 
“Soldier Blue,” where the too-short-for- 
active-duty lan’s transformed into “a 
teal heavy dude in a killin’ mood.” But 
then again, that might just be combat 
trauma—his sister’s “riding the horse 
apocalypse” as ‘ships burn off the coast 
of Orion." Don’t you just hate when that 
happens to you? 

Pretty “Nutty Professor’’-like stuff, 
huh? Sure, he’d probably like to think of 
himself as Jim Morrison (re)incarnate, 
but before lan Astbury even qualifies for 
“King Of Comedy” status he'll have to 
dump Dean Martin wannabe Billy 
Duffy. And maybe do a telethon for 
male pattern baldness. 


—David Sprague 





Ten City 
Foundation 
Atlantic 


1, a honky away-from-homeboy, first 
heard the deep house anthem “Devo- 
tion” by Chicago's Ten City (here in- 
cluded along with their other two 
club hits, “That's The Way Love Is” and 
“Right Back To You”) in New York's leg- 
endary Paradise Garage. Unlike the 
other dance music of the late-Eighties, 
this sounded like a real band, with 
strings and a horn section, following a 
piano and deep bass through a classic 
disco groove. It was a throwback to the 
days when Sylvester merged gospel and 
disco with the religious furor intact, as if 
one devotional was the same as an- 
other. | swooned at the unbearable lux- 
ury of the emotions revealed—Lord 
Byron Stingily’s neo-Philly falsetto vo- 





cals, the gospel extravagances, the faith 
in absolute love—and said to myself: 
“Can life really be this good?” 

My sister-in-law, an African-Ameri- 
can, later heard this album and sai 
“This is why I started listening to rock- 
‘n‘roll. | hate this sort of begging black 
music. The people who sing this type of 
music sound like they never get what 
they want. That's why Guy and Bobby 
Brown are so popular. Their attitude to 
loveis take-it-or-leave-it; they don’t beg 
or plead,” 

My wife, also an African-American, 
has always heard this music in her head. 
She calls it a type of “perennial mystical 
knowledge” performed by “exalted 
electronic angels,” the disco having re- 
placed the church as the prime site of 
other-worldly transcendence for many 
young black Americans. 

And my cat, Tiffany the Crystal Meth 
Kitty, also says this is a great work of reli- 
gious art, except for the two ballads 
(“Foundation’” and “Close And Slow”) 
which are dead soggy and better left to 
the likes of Anita Baker and the too-old- 
to-get-down but too-young-to-lie-down 
set, 

Ina way we're all correct. Tiffany is 
right, There is a hint of crossover cow- 
ardice at the edges of Foundation's less 
successful tracks. 

My wife is right about the mystical as- 
pect of Ten City. This is gospel music 
without the reactionary influence of the 
Witch Doctor of Bethlehem, pagan 
rather than Christian. Ten City are disco 
theologians on a roll who know that 
deep house is nothing as simple as mu- 
sic but rather a platform to explore 
realms of otherness. (That's why drugs 
are so important on the deep house 
scene—not to get fucked up but, like the 
best of the drug culture of the 60s, as an 
aid to reach different levels of 
consciousness.) 

My sister-in-law is right too. This is in- 
deed “begging music’’ because that is 
the true nature of desire, and the major 
theme of deep house. (You need only 
titles of other deep house 
eachin’ by Phase II, 
“Someday” by Ce Ce Rogers, “Yearn- 
ing" by Blaze, “Promised Land” by Joe 
Smooth—to know that.) These are 
songs that luxuriate in their own desire, 
because satisfaction is never fulfilling 
enough. Begging, pleading, yearning, 
hoping is the vocabulary of deep house 
and none are better at articulating it 
than Ten City. 

And, last of all, I'm right. There is no. 
adequate critical language to describe 
this music. All | can do is issue an awe- 
struck “Wow!” and sigh. To some peo- 
ple that may be taken as evidence of this 
music’s meaningless banality, but to me 
it’s reason to celebrate the beauty of its 
lush landscape of desire 








—Frank Owen 
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Honking honky tonk’s tonk. Howe Gel 


Fire Town 
The Good Life 
Atlantic 


Giant Sand 
The Love Songs 
Homestead 


Green On Red 
Here Come The Snakes 
Restless 


The Thieves 
Seduced by Money 
Capitol 


The honky tonk man ain’t what he used 
to be. A mug of Bud in one hand and a 
yellowed photo of Hank Williams in the 
other, six-string slung over his shoulder, 
his toe tapping a tried-and-true 4/4 
stomp and his eye tracing some long- 
legged honey he knows he can’t ever 
have, the honky tonk man of today has 
the blues. The country blues, the work- 
ing class blues, the she-don’t-love-me- 
blues, and the !-can-cop-timeworn- 
licks-but-I-can’t-copy-the-pioneer- 
spirit-that-invented-them blues. 

The Thieves’ dual-guitar roadhouse 
retread is not only unabashedly deriva- 
tive (could their name be a coinci- 
dence’), but also piss-poorly executed. 
Marshall Crenshaw gets production 
credit, but the performances and 
songwriting are so rough and undevel- 
oped, it sounds as though he dropped a 
mike into a rehearsal session. At least 
Madison, Wisconsin's Fire Town aren’t 
afraid to slicken their trad country-pop 
with techno stylings (keyboard, synthe- 
sized horns, deadlock harmonies be- 
tween lead singers Doug Erikson and 
Phil Davis). Sometimes more can be 
more, and this trio’s glossy meltdown of 
acoustics and synthetics at times res- 
‘cues songs like “Miles Away,” “She Re- 
minds Me of You" and the title track 


Ib and John Convertino of Giant Sand. 


from their disingenuous conceptual 
roots. Meanwhile Dan Stuart, of the 
near-decade-old Los Angeles -via- 
Tucson band Green On Red, can’t 
seem to get out from under the shadow 
of the Stones: Here Come the Snakes is 
framed by the sluggish four-bar droner 
“Keith Can‘t Read” and a version of the 
oft-bootlegged Richards cover “We 
Had It All.” 

Howe Gelb, of the near-decade-old 
Los Angeles -via-Tucson band Giant 
Sand, never had a stint on a major label 
like GOR’s Dan Stuart, can’t boast a big- 
name producer like the Thieves, and 
didn’t record in a fancy studio like Fire 
Town. Whether as a consequence of 
these factors or despite them, his latest 
album The Love Songs is the most radi- 
cal, twisted and visionary slice of honky 
tonk to come down the pike in a mad 
dog's age. From the opening discords of 
“Wearing the Robes of Bible Black” 
through Gelb’s dementia-curdled Tom- 
‘Waits-does-Kurt-Weill reading of Leiber 
and Stoller’s “Is That All There 1s2,” 
Howe honks honky tonk’s tonk, drag- 
ging it through an East Village Hallo - 
ween freakshow and winding up on a 
lovesick deathbed of broken strings and 
controlled cacophony. Howe uses 
words ingenuously (“One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison...One man’s 
woman is another man’s woman”), in- 
struments ingenuously (a thing called 
splang piano, which sounds like broken 
glass scraped across a taut harp), and 
images ingenuously (‘‘fingernail 
moon”). “Poor Howe, always the beau- 
tiful loser,” said a guy behind me the last 
time | saw Giant Sand play in New York, 
but Howe doesn’t have to worry: he’s 
beheaded and butchered the honky 
tonk man and put his wrenched, wret- 
ched self in his place. Now all he has to 
do is wait for the rest of the world to 
copy him. 


—Karen Schoemer 
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THE PIXIES Doolittle (Elektra) Where 
most rock records spoke only of bound- 
aries, the Pixies’ first album, Surfer Rosa, 
suggested possibilities: you could sing 


Doolittle is full of angels posing as 
whores, taking your money and giving 
divine pleasure. 


tive but exhilarating, this album makes 
believers with each blast of that killer 
beat (familiar from Erik B and Rakim’s 
“Paid In Full,” but originally from 


wr 


OFFS 


songs that made no sense at all, sing 
songs in Spanish for no reason at all, 
play acoustic guitars real loud and rec- 
oncile pleasure and willful, twisted 
noise. On their second record the drums 
and bass are lots more clear, the insanity 
less surreal and more silly, and the songs 
themselves mare like songs and less like 
adventures. By turns sweet and sick, 


—lJoe Levy 


MILLI VANILLI Girl You Know It’s True 
(Arista) Produced by Frank Farian, the 
man behind the German disco hybrid 
Boney M, this duo synthesizes hip hop, 
house, R&B and black pop energies with 
a European instinct and grace. That is, 
little instinct but a lot of grace. Deriva- 


“Don’t Look Any Further’ by Dennis 
Edwards featuring Siedah Garrett). The 
beat drives half the album. You love 
that. Between variety and a good beat, 
they choose the beat every time. Just one 
of the things to love about foreign 
people. 


—fohn Leland 
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Column by Byron Coley 


fter husbanding a pack of 
LA punk's first records 
(Germs, Dils, Controllers, 
etc.) Chris Ashford’s gaze 
turned to the sea, and he be- 
came a surf music proselyte. His latest 
project is a monster of a comp LP called 
What Surf Iii (loki, PO Box 49593, Los 
Angeles, CA 90049) that may bring 
some new converts to the briny church. 
From the extremely disorienting open- 
ing track—the Ten Foot Faces’ wham- 
bar arrangement of Zappa's “Lumpy 
Gravy’—through a diz-render called 
“Missing Link” by Davie Allan & the Ar- 
rows (easily their wildest track since 
“Cycledelic”), this alb is packed with 
great grunt. Old faves like the Surf Raid- 
ers and Agent Orange rub fast, friendly 
elbows with sharp newsters like the 
Shockwaves, and my mind fills with the 
image of a perfect wave and a big sheet 
of blotter. Kowabunga! 





Fans of MX-80 Sound should be happy 
as mussels to hear that the band’s cas- 
sete label, Quadruped (2750 Adeline 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94703), has released 
three new band-related tapes. Yep 
There’s the Gizzards’ “Where Good 
Friends Meet”—four tunes that recall SF 
punk gods Crime in both guitar sound 
and general “hump.” There is also O- 
Type’s “Darling’”—an album-length 
slug of the grindy, windy heavy metal 
psych for which MX-80 was always 
known. Coproduced by Henry Kaiser, 
“Darling” is just aching to get it- 
self on vinyl. “Israel / Palestine” 
by Brutality consists of two gnarl- 
ed hillocks of solo string wiggle- 
layering by guitarist Bruce Anderson. 
The melody lines move like carnivorous 
frogs clinging to the hide of a flaming 
pig, and it sounds swell. If you've been 
wondering what the MX-80 geezers've 
been up to since their last Ralph LP. 
here's your chance to find out. 





Assuming that some of you hepsters are 
“into” the new wave of weirdo trading 
cards, it's worth noting a swank new set 
called Freakards ($11.95 from Shel 
Tone Publications, PO Box 45, Ir- 
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Psycho surf punk, MX-80 Sound's descendants, Freakards trading cards, blues reissues, 
Costes and Lisa Suckdog, yodel punk, Eugene Chadbourne, the Gizmos’ descendants 


vington, NJ 07111). There are 48 sepa- 
rate photo portraits of such peculiarly 
shaped immortals as Ookoo the Bird 
Lady, Robert Melvin “The Man With 
Two Faces," Wyly Everidge “The Hu- 
man Pincushion,” and Mortado—a guy 
who drilled holes in his hands and feet 
so that he could say he'd been crucified 
by natives in Africa! Whee! On the back 
of each black-and-white card there's a 
bit of history regarding either the side- 
show performer depicted or his/her af- 
fliction, so these aren't mere gawpers. 
They're educational! Alright! 


Rounder Records (1 Camp St., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02140) is one of the coun- 
try’s premier roots labels. And their rep 








Dr. Eugene Chadbourne reaches for the sky. 


will remain unsullied as long as they 
keep putting out stuff like a recent trine 
of LPs culled from the archives of Mem- 
phis’s Sun Records. The recs in question 
are Howling Wolf’s Cadillac Daddy, 
Carl Perkins’s Honky Tonk Gal, and the 
Harmonica Classics compilation, each 
of which is mightily hot in both sound 
and look, Admittedly, the Wolf and 
Perkins sets are fairly similar to ones re- 
leased on the English Charly label, but if 
you don’t have ‘em (and let's face it, you 
don’t) you'd do well to snap these up. 
Recorded in '52, Cadillac Daddy 
catches Wolf in his early 40s at the 
height of his nerve-stripping vocal pow- 
er. His voice didn’t have the endless, 
wall-destroying depth it developed later 





in the decade, but when he yells, 
“Come here bartender/Bring mea bottle 
of C.V.” you'll jump. Honky Tonk Man 
pulls together a baker's dozen of 
Perkins’s soul-burned country weepers 
and weird, zonked rockers (like the 
highly strange “Her Love Rubbed Off”) 
recorded between '54 and ‘57. The 
tunes don’t make him seem like the po- 
tential Elvis he thought he was, but they 
sound tons better than his later material. 
Honky Tonk’s a great selection of hick 
moisture-producers. The best rec in my 
book, however, is Harmonica Classics. 
‘The material is probably all included on 
one of those expensive Sun import box 
sets | didn’t buy, but it's mostly new to 
me. There're some smokin’ perform- 





ances by faves like Dr. Ross (pre-one- 
man-band days) and Walter Horton, 
plus real obscure trot by guys like “Hot 
Shot” Love (whose tunes feature guitar 
by the insane genius Pat Hare). Alto- 
gether, this is the sorta suck-in-suck-out 
claptrap that'll make you wanna get 
drunk and eat a pie with no hands. And 
that's a fine thing to do. 





One of the most astounding disks I've 
ever come across is the new rock opera, 
Rape GG (Carver, PO Box 1491, Dover, 
NH 03825), by Costes and Lisa Suck- 
dog. Costes is a whiny French guy 
whose self-produced tapes feature a 
lotta scuddery jack-off and shouting; 
Lisa is an American who has recorded 
her own series of grunt ‘n gibber cas- 
settes. Together? Jesus. ... The Rape GG 
LP is based on the following plot: Costes 
loves Lisa, Lisa loves GG, Costes tries to 
win Lisa’s hand by being a pud. The in- 
struments used are two voices and a 
suitcase full of amped gristle, and this 
record is as unholy an object as | can 
imagine. They shout, “sing” and blare 
through lyrics that would melt Tipper 
Gore in her shoes, while all heck breaks 
loose. And yeah, this is only marginally 
“musical,”" but it's a heavily weird ride 
into boweling that oughtn’t to exist. But 
does. So do it. 





There’s apparently some rough and 
roaring drug-jass (my term) being 
played in the Alps. At least that’s what | 
figure, based on two eponymous recs 
that recently came my way—Atlas 
Kopko and 16-17 (both Mach import, 
available through NMDS, 500 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10012). 16-17 is a 
guitar/drums/winds quartet that shakes 
like the most frantic early lineup of the 
Contortions, wired on Benzedrine and 
forced to play for their lives in front of a 
panel of armed Black Panthers. The per- 
cussion could be a bit more forceful 
spots, but the wound-up and wobbling 
sounds that fly off the disk (recorded 
“ive in a small cellar”) have a collaps- 
ing energy-burst pattern that fans of yab- 
bering sonic destruction will drool over. 
Labelmates Atlas Kopko are a sax/bass/ 
drums trio whose live LP makes them 
sound like a small version of one of 
those West Coast free jazz marching 
bands you hear so much about. Judd’s 
sax makes me think of Evan Parker on 
muscle relaxants, and the rhythm sec- 
tion busies itself with building little 
mounds for the sax to hop on. And ifthat 
doesn’t seem like a reasonable thing to 
do under the circumstances, well, well 
Yodel-uh-yee-hee! 








People taking their first, exploratory 
peek into the Eugene Chadbourne bin at 
their local record mart are in for a hell of 
a shock. The guy has (literally) a jillion 
albums available, making it darn tough 
for a neophyte to begin investigating 





this great man’s career. If this problem 
afflicts you, here’s some advice— 
Eugene has never sounded better or 
more accessible than he does on Eddie 
Chatterbox Double Trio Live (Funda- 
mental). This LP is a stone-grabber, fea- 
turing many of the same pugs as the 
crowd-pleasing Camper Van Beethoven 
alb. Split neatly between Chadbourne 
originals and Tim Buckley covers, 
ECDTL displays less of Eugene's po- 
lemic-wiseguy side and focuses on his 
idiosyncratic playing and singing to 
great effect. And his voice may not be as, 
“normally” graceful as Buckley's, but 
the arrangements here bugger anything 
Timbo ever came up with. Eddie is a 
richly rewarding mouthful of a disk that 
will blow you away with beauty-moves 
you never knew the thin man had in 
him. 


In the predawn of the punk rock boom 
(let’s say 1976), there was a band of ear- 
nestly zitty teens called the Gizmos. 
While their peers shinnied to the goat- 
beat of Frampton, these losers bratted 
out their own updated version of 60s 
sneer-pop, and such Gizmo originals as 
“Muff Di began to enter our na- 
tional consciousness. Naturally the Giz~ 
mos are ancient history, but three of 
their prime components groove on, and 
there’s vinyl to prove it. Firstly, there's 
the debut LP by Eddie Flower's band 
Crawlspace—an LA-based unit that is 
long on the unknown tongue. In The 
Gospel Zone (Bonafide, PO Box 185, 
Red Lion, PA 17356) turn your ear- 
balls inside out like so much salt on a 
slug. Their music is drugged-up psyche- 
delic-Kraut-power-blues, their lyrics are 
rife with doper-cuss import, and their 
collective fists strike like death-turtles 
strapped to bottle rockets. Listen to their 
misshapen cover of Can’s “Little Star of 
Bethlehem” and see if it doesn’t send 
you straight for the acid cabinet. Also 
from LA are Thee Fourgiven, a trio front- 
ed by Rich Coffee. On their third LP, Sal- 
vation Guaranteed (Dionysus, PO Box 
1975, Burbank, CA 91507) these wea- 
selers pull back a bit from the Motor City 
stance of their last rec and the results'rea 
bitchen stew of bark-larynxed, 60s 
throb-update with parenthetical stun- 
guitar action aplenty. Choosy! Third 
piece of Gizmoid currency is “Death 
Squad of the Mind/Landmine” (Stanton 
Park, PO Box 58, Newtonville, MA 
02160) by Boston’s Johnny & The Jump- 
er Cables. This piece of murky, Stoogely 
garage-puh features vocals by Kenne 
Highland, whose craw is as dandy as it 
was back in 76. Don’t you wish you'd 
aged as gracelessly? Croop! Croop! 
Croop! 














Ifyou wish to send me stuff, you may do 
so at PO Box 301, West Somerville, MA 
02144. But please go light on the crap. 
Thanks. oS 





SPIN THE WORLD 
The New Album. 











Column by John Leland 


adonna's “Like a Pray- 

er’ video, which caused 

such a commotion 

when it first appeared on 

March 2, now seems 
like no big deal, The week it came out, 
my telephone was alive with it, with the 
taboos it raised, racial, sexual, religious. 
It was racy, freighted with images of 
gang rape, stigmata, burning crosses, a 
romantic encounter with a black Jesus, 
gospel shouting and heavenly ascen- 
sion, all capped with a traditional cur- 
tain call. Everyone had an opinion, none 
his own. “There's something to offend 
everybody,” several people told me, as 
if reading from the same blurb bible. 
None, however, was actually offended. 

Even the furor it inspired among 
Christian groups now seems stillborn, 
with no ramifications either for Chris- 
tianity or for music video; it is as if the 
protesters simply acted on cue as part of 
the event, relinquishing their free will 
and therefore their cause in the bargain. 
They fulfilled the needs of the people 
who, with no self-consciousness about 
excluding themselves, said, “There's 
something to offend everybody.” In four 
minutes, “Like a Prayer” balanced both 
factions in their respective alienations— 
the zealots from their cause, the gossips 
from the ability to be part of “every- 
body.’ More than anything, the video il- 
lustrates television's ability to say 
nothing, to create appetites it only prom- 
ises to satisfy. In retrospect, “Like a Pray- 
er” is just a very good video. 

Italso comes closer than most to dis- 
cussing how video works. Itdares you to 
read behind the images. For me, the 
moststriking thing about “Like a Prayer” 
was how dispassionately it allowed me 
to watch things like a violent gang rape 
‘or a field of burning crosses, the most 
vivid symbol of glorified hatred in Amer- 
ica. When the video cuts from the burn- 

1B crosses to Madonna dancing happily 
inside a church, moving into ecstasy 
the choir, there is no sense of dislo- 
cation; it is simply a change in scenery. 
One setting becomes the same as the 
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next. Those burning crosses mean no 
more than the women in Robert Palm- 
er’s videos, who are painted to mean 
nothing but the absence of meaning. 
“Like a Prayer,” for all the protest, 
doesn’t really promote anything; it ab- 
sorbs. Like the Madonna character at its 
center, it is passive toward its subject 
matter. When she suddenly finds herself 
with stigmata, they come as little more 





than a neat surprise; it would be hard to 
argue that they say anything about cruci- 
fixion or resurrection, so much as they 
say that Madonna is a very special per- 
son. Like the crosses, like the issues the 
video promises to raise, the stigmata be- 
come absorbed into the fabric. They 
hold your passive attention but become 
passive themselves, a backdrop for a 
soundtrack to a rock video, an exciting 





alternative to palm trees. Far from com- 
menting on race in America—or any of 
the other spectres hovering over it— 
“Like a Prayer” temporarily closes the 
subject, turning the vocabulary of racial 
history into the dead language of a mu- 
sic video. 

Like all of her work, including the Ma- 
donna character itself, the video over- 
flows with content run rampant. To 
whatever extent other performers banish 
content—think of the name Lisa Lisa, or 
the Fine Young Cannibals’ lyric, “She 
drives me crazy/And | can't help my- 
self’—Madonna turns it loose on the 
world, freeing it from sense. For all her 
stylishness, she has never created a 
style—a code by which to'read con- 
tent—but only characters, who are buf- 
feted by their content. Instead of 
creating a code to read religious iconog- 
raphy, as Pete Townshend of the Who 
did for the Union Jack when he wore it 
asa blazer, she created Madonna, at the 
mercy of her name and her earrings. In- 
stead of creating a new code for ele- 
gance, as Sade did with her videos from 
Diamond Life, she created Marilyn 
Monroe, at the mercy of more myths 
than she could handle. In both cases, 
Madonna allowed meaning to scream it- 
self into meaninglessness, to become an 
abstraction that is the antithesis of 
meaning. 

Part of what makes Madonna so ap- 
pealing is that she creates chaos; part of 
what makes her so troubling is that this 
is, in the end, a very irresponsible thing 
to do. In its own way, this really is revo- 
lution for the hell of it. 





THE A-LIST: 


De La Soul, “Me, Myself and I" (Tommy 
Boy) 

Jody Watley, “Real Love’ (MCA) 
Inner City, “Ain't Nobody Better” 
(Virgin) 

Rob Base and D,J. EZ-Rock, “Joy and 
Pain’” (Profile) 

Tone Loc, “Funky Cold Medina” (Del 
cious Vinyl) s 





AIDS from page 91 


in studying non-drug treatments. According to John 
James, editor of the biweekly AIDS Treatment News, 
holistic treatments with “little commercial potential"’ 
are ignored. The American Medical Association has 
repeatedly attacked holistic advocates as “quacks,” 
sometimes moving to revoke licenses of doctors using, 
unorthodox treatments. 

Because they are ignored by establishment medi- 
cine and rarely covered by insurance, holistic treat- 
ments are virtually unavailable in impoverished black 
and Latino communities, where AIDS is spreading 
rapidly. And white PWAs have been found to survive 
at least three months longer after diagnosis than 
blacks and Latinos, according to Dr. Rand Stone- 
burner, Director of AIDS Research at New York 
City’s Department of Health, 

Itis a difficult process to fit the jigsaw pieces togeth- 





Now, eight years since 
the epidemic began, 
preliminary results are 
beginning to come in 
on holistic treatments, 
and the picture is 
increasingly optimistic. 


er—to devise just the right program for each patient, 
Some holistic treatment mosaics even include the use 
of standard pharmaceutical drugs. Advocates of an 
holistic approach argue that the full participation of 
the PWA is key. “Those surviving longest are usually 
the ones taking an active role in shaping their health 
program, researching, challenging their doctors, rath- 
er than passively waiting to be told what to do,” says 
Dr. Raymond Brown, a New York physician treating 
PWAs and author of the book AIDS, Cancer and the 
Medical Establishment. 

“It is vitally important to believe in the therapies 
that you are on,” says Dr. Jon Kaiser, a San Francisco 
doctor who has numerous patients on personalized 
integrated treatment programs. “By putting together a 
healing program that is consistent with your inner be- 
lief and feelings, you maximize the chance for a suc- 
cessful outcome.” 

Personalized treatment programs seem to be the 
method of choice among most long-term survivors. 
Michael Callen, diagnosed with AIDS in 1982 and a 
longtime crusader for the selfempowerment of 
PWAs, interviewed 17 long-term survivors across the 
country in 1988. Although their treatments of choice 
varied considerably, all had used one of more alterna- 
tive approaches at various times, Callen reported, and 
most had changed their diets, in some cases radically 
Almostall had become involved in some form of spiri- 
tuality, and all said they needed hope to survive. “All 
but two are aggressively involved in the AIDS move- 
ment, or working with PWAs, Many are in the fore- 
front.” Perhaps most important, says Callen, they are 
not passive when it comes to their medical care. As 
Callen put it: “They are fighters.” 


—Bob Lederer 
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HAITI from page 37 


stantly haunted by scenes of the massacre,’” Angel had 
told me. 

Aristide sits down next to me. He thought this was 
going to be a friendly visit. But as soon as he discovers 
my purpose, he launches into a virulent discourse on 
the state of the country and his vision of his own role. 

“The state of my country obligates me to mold my 
preaching with political reality. | do not have a 
choice. My faith takes me into politics, but | am not 
interested in engaging in politics except in the context 
of faith—toward the goal of all having bread to eat, 
health and respect.” 

Despite his weak voice, Aristide is impassioned. 
His hands wave expressively and his body rises. His 
voice pounds his words, and after each sentence, he 
shoots a look at me to confirm that | understand. 

“The religious and political authorities don’t seem 
to hesitate in blaming you for the massacre. . . . What 
do you say?” 

“They burned our church. None of them thought 
they were going too far. A week later, we understood 
that this wasn’t just an isolated act. It was the result of a 
pervasive evil which we have denounced. History 
shows that one can overcome great challenges— 
challenges that could be seen as failures, but are not. 

“If we adjust our view, these ruins can become 
seeds. Blood can become water to nourish a thought. 
Haiti is so complex, one must not expect roses, or at 
least not roses without thorns.”” 

| don’t even have to ask him any more questions. 
He's on a roll. 

“To clean up Haiti, if that’s what the leaders want- 
ed, would only take a few weeks. But the leaders do 
not want it. It will take a revolution, both qualitative 
and quantitative. In Latin America, the poor at least 
have the quantity on our side. We, the poor, are the 
majority. The quality is a question of an evolution of 
consciousness. And that is my job." 

No wonder Aristide gives the Vatican hives. From 
here to the point where Rome declares him a heretic 
and blasphemer is but a word away—a word which 
he proceeds to utter freely. 

““| studied psychology because theology tends to 
give you wings—to invoke the image of a God far re- 
moved from humankind. Psychology brings you back 
to the human, It is an instrument of understanding. 
Psychology permitted me to verify the distance be- 
tween traditional theology and liberation theology. 
Traditional theology is rooted in Plato. Plato placed 
thought above matter. Theologians have long attribut- 
ed thoughts to the soul and matter to the body. And 
from the fourth century on, when Constantine real- 
ized it was more intelligent to employ Christians than 
to make martyrs out of them, those in power have ma- 
nipulated theology to support political and economic 
interests. The Church has always lined up on the side 
of the powerful.” 

‘What do we do? Should we take up arms? 

“4 do not have the right to ask people to take up 
arms, but | do have the right to respect the cries of all 
who ask for arms. Respect, before condemnation.” 

Aristide has the rare power to make sense of the 
mobs that compose the movements of history. Unlike 
Che Guevara, he does not spend his energy in the ex- 
ploits of a guerrilla, but rather in his ardent mission to 
deliver hope. ‘Aristide spends little time with middle- 
and upper-class blacks, or with military, because of 
his morality,’' a local journalist told me. “When Aris- 
tide takes his time to help a kid in the street, the family 
and friends respect him.” 
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Titid—part priest, part revolutionary, part messiah. 


Not hard to understand. 

Aristide and his committees that care for the kids 
launched a fundraising drive in ’86 throughout Haiti. 
“The important thing is to give, even if itis only five 
cents,” he said at the time. They raised $600,000, a 
prodigious sum in a country of only five million peo- 
ple—five million poor people. 

Aristide used the money to set up a house for home- 
less kids. When | arrived, they were playing in the gar- 
den, When they saw me, they put on tough looks and 
mimicked kung fu moves. After about 10 minutes of 
this—and after they tried to get money out of me— 
they took me inside to show me their mattresses, all 
lined up in their rooms, and the glue they sniffed when 
they were sure “pére Titid’” wasn’t around. | went 
back to the shantytowns with the kids. They knew 
how to read, these kids. There was the difference. The 
difference between them and the little girl, about 12 
years old, who tried to pull me into her filthy bed for 
two or three dollars, 

“For the man who lives in la Salines,” Aristide con- 
tinues, “life is a daily struggle—for bread for his fam- 
ily, for work, for respect. He is constantly attacked by 
the hound of famine, the hound of American imperial- 
ism—they killed our pigs and made our country folk 
leave their tiny patches of land to come to the shanty- 
towns where they are used as slaves in American 
factories. 

“The man from la Salines is illiterate, Ninety-five 
percent of Haitians are illiterate, but they are the great- 
est intellectuals in the country. It is because of them, 
and their cries, that certain rich and certain ivory- 
tower types have realized how subhuman they are for 
allowing themselves to be manipulated by American 
imperialism. It’s because of these illiterates that some 
are beginning to be ashamed of their wealth.’ 

Does Aristide think Americans are going to listen to 











this and say, Yes, he’s right. We've been evil and stop? 
Cuba taught the US to move fast. The Sandinistas gave 
it practice. 

In Port-au-Prince, everyone says that the revolt of 
the enlisted men was a CIA operation. General Pros- 
per Avril was in Washington a week before the coup. 
From a distance, the operation does smell of McLean, 
Virginia: the CIA would want to cut both ends of the 
fuse. On the right, the drug-dealing military leader, 
Jean-Claude Paul, is removed. On the left, father Aris- 
tide is expelled to Canada. And America holds all the 
cards. 





in its ranks. Two days after my interview, at 

home in Paris, | hear that Aristide delivered a 
message on Radio Soleil in Haiti. The Church had or- 
dered him to leave, and he asked that there be no 
demonstrations or violence. 

But the people of la Salines wouldn't allow it. They 
filled the streets, burning tires and setting up barri- 
cades on the roads to the airport. Titid could not leave. 

Then, on December 17, last year, the Salesian or- 
der, claiming Aristide had desecrated the sacraments 
by using them to incite hatred and violence, expelled 
Aristide, stripping him of his congregation and his re- 
sponsibilities as a priest. Despite numerous appeals, 
going as high as to the Pope, he has not been 
reinstated. 

At last report, Titid remains in Haiti’s shantytowns. 
During the coup attempts against President Prosper 
Avril in April, Aristide was reported to be driving from 
slum to slum in his Jeep, still dodging assassination 
attempts, sheltering destitute kids and building hope 
among the impoverished and embattled poor. @ 


af he Vatican could never accept a Che Guevera 
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Conipanics Dolt Every Year. 


We've never been one to 
seek change just for the sake 
of change, but in our two cen- 
turies of brewing, we've had 
our share of classic packages. 

And now we're pleased 
to introduce you to our latest. 
One that we believe reflects 
even more of the 214 years of 
our Stroh family heritage and 
brewing tradition. 

We hope you like it, since 
we don’t plan 
on making 
another change 
for at least the 
next century. 
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1. XTC, Oranges & Lemons, Geffen 
2, ROBYN HITCHCOCK/EGYPTIANS, Queen 
Elvis, A&M. 

3, ELVIS COSTELLO, Spike, Warner Bros 

4, REPLACEMENTS, Don't Tell A Soul, Sire- 
Reprise 

5. FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS, The Raw & The 
Cooked, .R.S./MCA 

6. NEW ORDER, Technique, Qwest-WB 

7. VIOLENT FEMMES, 3, Slash-WB 

8. GUADALCANAL DIARY, Flip-Flop, Elektra 

9, THROWING MUSES, Hunkpapa, Sire-WB 

10. CONNELLS, Fun & Games, TVT 

11, LOU REED, New York, Sire-WB 

12, fIREHOSE, fROMOHIO, SST 

13, INDIGO GIRLS, indigo Girls, Epic 

14, LIVE SKULL, Positraction, Caroline 

15. DE LA SOUL, 3 Feet High And Rising, 
Tommy Boy 

16. PROCLAIMERS, Sunshine On Leith, 
Chrysalis 

17. FLAMING LIPS, Telepathic Surgery. 
Restless 

18, MORRISSEY, The Last Of The Famous 
International Playboys, Sire-Reprise 

19. CHRISTMAS, Ultraprophets Of Thee Psykick 
Revolution, |.R.S. 

20. WONDER STUFF, The Eight Legged Groove 
Machine, Polydor-PG 

21. REM, Green, Warner Bros. 

22, CICCONE YOUTH, The Whitey Album, Blast 








First-Enigma 

23. BUCK PETS, Buck Pets, Island 
24. CATERWAUL, Pin & Web, |LR.S. 
25. LOVE TRACTOR, Themes From Venus, DB 
26.MY BLOODY VALENTINE, Isn't Anything, 
Creation-Relativity 

27. THELONIOUS MONSTER, Stormy Weather, 
Relativity 

28. YO LA TENGO, President Yo La Tengo, 
Coyote-Twin/Tone 

29. YELLO, Flag, Mercury-PG 

30, DEAD MILKMEN, Beelzebubba, Fever- 
Enigma 
Compiled by CMJ New Music Report. For sample 


copy, write: 


(CMJ, 830 Willis Avenue, Albertson, NY 11507. 
Phone (516) 248-9600. 





Mellencamp from 89 


about it. They aren’t bad ideas. Not killing anybody, 
that's probably a pretty good idea. Stealing’s not a 
good idea. Coveting thy neighbor's wie is probably 
not a bad idea to stay away from . . . although | don't 
really think He meant that one, myself. 


‘There is some dispute about that one. 
That was probably just an afterthought. 


What would you say to sum up your album? 

Well, it’s not a pop record. | mean it comes in a 
package just like pop records do, it goes around on a 
CD player or a turntable just like pop records do, but 
it’s not a pop record. You want to hear “Hurts So 
Good,” it’s not on this record, not even close. And 
that’s all | want to say, if you want to hear this record, 
you got to have enough mind about it. 

See, the thing that really pisses me off is, people go 
‘Oh, we know what this guy’s about. He's about farm- 
ers.’ | am not about farmers. | did a thing with Willie 
Nelson because | believed in their struggle, but this 
{simplistic characterization] is laughable to me. 

It’s like people want to take my picture, right? ‘Let's 
go out in the field.’ C’mon, man! How many fucking 
fields do you think | stood in having my picture taken? 
That was a good idea 10 years ago. I'm constantly 
changing, but people's idea of something different is 
‘Let's finda pretty field for John to sing in.’ Ifthat’s their 
idea of something different, go screw yourself. 


‘What do you think is the cause of that? 

We don’t want to take it seriously, because we're 
not going to take anything else seriously. It’s like pop 
art, | don’t get it. | grew up in the pop generation and | 
don’t get it. You know, soldiers in a bird cage is not art. 
I mean | understand—heavy man—but art it is not. 
Fluorescent tubes painted green, stacked against a 
fucking wall, is not art, it’s junk. ‘Junk—That's what 
pop art is!’ Stick it up your ass! You can look at it like 
you want, it’s not art. 

“Pop art is not supposed to be lasting,’ Well then 
what good is it? If it’s not going to last and you're not 
supposed to take it seriously, if it’s only for a joke, 
THEN WATCH THE BILL COSBY SHOW TONIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 9:00. | mean fuck it, if that’s 
what you want, that’s what you get, but don’t put on a 
pair of round glasses and try to be intellectual and talk 
to me about pop art, because it’s bullshit. If you're 
going to paint, paint something that’s going to like 
knock me down and say how on earth did you do that? 

You know, pop art to me—I went to the Super Bow! 
this year, and Donald Trump was there and people 
were asking him for his autograph. [giggles] How does 
that work? | mean, hurray for Donald Trump, he 
knows how to make a buck. Big deal. You're asking 
this guy for his autograph? 


Is James McMurtry a case of a really gifted song- 
writer coming out of the time when that’s under- 
appreciated? 

Maybe, maybe he is. | don’t care though. Anyway 
you cut it, he’s a great American songwriter. Maybe 
I'm fucked up, but songwriting has to be a song, the 
melodies and imagery and vision and purpose and 
place and story. I don’t know where I got that idea but 
somehow that stuck with me as being like the point. 
But in 1989 I'm not so sure it is. 





J used to feel that if I could create one piece of good, 
pure art, it would somehow absolve me of all the 





“I’m not as mad as | used 
to be. I’m just disgusted.” 


fucked up things I’ve done in my life. 
Well, guess what? 


‘What? 

ve never created that one perfect piece, but I cre- 
ated enough things that came close to being what | 
wanted them to be to tell you that it’s not going to 
happen. That's some little kid's imagination of what 
art's supposed to be. The better you do, the more that 
is expected of you, and the more pressure you put on 
yourself, and the further away you get, and you end up 
doing more fucked up things. 


It seems like a lot of your creativity is being trans- 
ferred into painting. 

Well, | think that's true, but | think if you listen to 
ig Daddy,” it’s maybe the most potent song I've 
ever written. “Jackie Brown” is about as real as John 
Mellencamp is going to get. | don’t really have much 
desire to write “Hurts So Good’ anymore. But, well, 
that was fading anyway. 





Are you at all worried that people will miss the point 
of this album? 

I'm notworried about it. totally expect them to. I'm 
sure that's going to happen. But that’s not even my 
job, you know. | don’t miss the point too much about 
it. So if they get it—people seek different levels, no- 
body is ever going to get what | get out of it. You can’t 
expect them to. But some people get a hell of a lot 
more out of it than | do, so | think that for me to think 
that | have made a record that people are going to 
understand what I'm trying to, it’s just not going to 
happen. As a matter of fact, | don’t even think about 
that, | don’t even think it’s an option. That’s not why 
it's there. 


One last question, what do you think would make 
you happy? 

Just to be able to fuckin’ live, what the hell ever that 
is. But to me it’s to be able to get up in the morning and 
spit and scratch and fry some eggs and not worry 
about making my fucking phone bill, and not worry 
about what this guy thinks about my record or this guy 
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may think about my band, not worry about am | in 
trouble for this, or are my kids going to be shot, or am! 
going to be shot, all this crap, this better world that 
we've made. But then again you can’t run off and live 
in the mountains, ‘cause you need a reaction, you 
need people. But just to be able to breathe again like 
when you were a kid and you didn’t know anything 
Totake that deep breath and be content with the smell 
in the air. | mean, tonight you walked out and said 
‘that smells great’ and how long did it last? A moment. 
You would have enjoyed it for a little bit but think 
about when you're a kid and you smelled that smell. It 
lasted all day 

There was a band, | think they were called The 
Strawbs, and they had a song called “Grave New 
World’’—““may you rest in your grave new world’ — 
it was a great song. And it’s true. re making one 
hell of a bed for ourselves to sleep in. And it’s uncom- 
fortable and it stinks and it’s got lumps in it and there’s 
ready to cut you down for things 
ve in. | don’t like it. 


people on both sid 
they don’t even bel 


f John Cougar Mellencamp ran for president, 
they'd dig up his past like the backyard of an 
accused murderer. And they'd find and put on 
display his early albums—records and music so 
long forgotten and hard to find that they really do 
almost constitute a secret past. For most people, Mel- 
lencamp starts with Scarecrow, or “Pink Houses’ 
from the album before that, Uh-huh. Archivists start 
with American Fool. Earlier records than that are 
largely considered folklore. 
Mellencamp himself says he doesn’t own copies of 
a couple of them, and he doesn’t play their songs in 


“It’s so easy to feel 
sorry for yourself. It’s 
the easiest job they 
gave us, because you 
don’t have to do 
anything. It’s easy to 
kill things, and that 
includes the soul.” 


concert. No other major rock star, especially in the 
age of the compact disc time-machine, seems to have 
y and indifferently jettisoned a phase of 

s life. Like a rock'n'roll Gatsby, Mellencamp seems 
to have escaped his own history—uneven adventures 
lived under another name, Johnny Cougar. 

The musicianship of some of that early stuff, like 
“Good Girls,’ “Kid Inside” or his cover of John Sebas- 
tian’s “Do You Believe In Magic,”’ is basic Holiday 
Inn bar band standard; his cover of “20th Century 
Fox” creeps awkwardly out of the stereo like the mu- 
sic for a summer stock pantomime. His singing is 
nothing to be ashamed of however. At times it curls 
and snarls like an apprentice of Eric Burdon’s, but 
mostly it’s the same, strong root that eventually pro- 
duced the emotional power in the classics “Pink 
Houses,”’ “Scarecrow,” “Small Town” and “Paper In 


Fire,” and now the magnificent ‘ Brow! 

I don’t think it’s as simple as that he is just embar- 
rassed by that early stuff (or the silly name), | think it’s 
that he always experiences—has no protection 
against—the bitter disillusionment all artists feel 
about their completed work. It’s the disappointment 
in the mortal when one has been seduced by the 
promise of the immortal. The Gods may occasionally 
lower themselves to make love to you, but you can 
never live with them. And the better you get, the more 
of a whore for the Gods you become. 

When I thought this, | felt | understood my visit with 
Mellencamp. It’s not just that he’s tired of the music 
business or the culture it caters, but it's that, like Sisy 
phus, he’s weary of his punishment of rolling the rock 
up the hill only to have it roll down again, and have to 
repeat the eternal cycle. That's the sentence bestowed 
upon all artists for having slept, however momentar- 
ily, in the bed of creation 

Which is not to say that Mellencamp is a greater 
artist than all his peers. But, unpreserved by the pick- 
ling juice of nurtured celebrity, the skin around his 
soul has wrinkled and aged, and he sees the pathetic 
inadequacy of mortal statement made in an immortal 
and depthless void. 

‘And I'm not even sure he has put this much thought 
into it. In fact, I'm fairly sure he hasn't: this may be the 

st place he consciously considers it, atleast in these 
particular terms. But it explains Mellencamp’s state of 

id (as does “Big Daddy,” ashe keeps saying)—that 
you learn more from disillusionment than the false 
promise of perfection. And that, ultimately, disillu- 
sionmentis a positive, not a negative, because it liber- 
ates you from whatever held you back. But that 
doesn’t mean you like the experience. @ 


m 





1. DE LA SOUL 3 Feet High and Rising, Big Life 





2. S'EXPRESS, Original Soundtrack, Rhythm 
King 





3. DEPECHE MODE, /0/, Mute 





4. JANES, One Hand Clapping, One Man 





5. MUDHONEY, Superfuzzbigmuff, 
Glitterhouse 





6. NEW ORDER, Technique, Factory 





7. COWBOY JUNKIES, Trinity Session, 
Cooking Vinyl 





8. EXTREME NOISE TERROR, Holocaust in 
Your Head, Head Eruption 





9. SONIC YOUTH, Daydream Nation, Blast 
First 





10. ACID REIGN, The Fear, Under One Flag 





11. DURUTTI COLUMN, Vini Reilly, Factory 





12. ROSE OF AVALANCHE, Never Another 
Sunset, Avalanche 





13. fIREHOSE, From Ohio, SST 





14, CLIVE GREGSON & CHRISTINE COLL- 
ISTER, A Change in the Weather, Special Delivery 





15. McCARTHY, Enraged Will Inherit the Earth, 
Midnight Music 





16. PIXIES, Surfer Rosa, 4AD 





17. ERASURE, Innocents, Mute 





18. SPACEMEN 3, Playing With Fire, Fire 





19. THROWING MUSES, Hunkpapa, 4AD 





20. BAND OF HOLY JOY, Magic Manic 
‘Mojestic, Rough Trade 


GORDONS GIN 
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€ Gin of England 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GROW WITH SPIN CLASSIFIEDS. 
Classified ads cost $3.75 per word, one 
time. Display Classifieds cost $145 per 
column inch, one time (column width 2"). 
For more details call: Classifieds, (212) 
633-8200 or write: SPIN Classifieds, 6 W. 
18th St., New York, NY 10011. 


FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, 
C.D.s, concert tickets, stereos, etc. In- 
formation: Barry Publications, 477 82nd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


NEEDLZ HAS THOUSANDS OF 
phono needles, styl, cartridges, belts, 
parts for most record players. Fast, in- 
formed. 1-800-882-6333. (In MA 617- 
661-6333.) 


AUTOS FOR SALE 


IS IT TRUE. ... JEEPS FOR $44 
through the Government? Call for facts. 1- 
312-742-1142 Ext. 4455 


BUMPER STICKERS 


BAD STICKERS! HIGH QUALITY 3° X 
8" Vinyl. FREE LIST. ILC. SOUND, Box 
9, Rouses Point, NY 12979-0009. 


PERSONALIZED BUMPER- 
STICKERS! Any message. Any quantity. 
$4.00, 2/$6.00, 10/816.00, 20/826.00, 
50/$46,00. Gary's Gifts, 1105 Dalor 
Court, Woodbury, NY 11797 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARNINGS UNLIMITED! MAIL OUR 
burglar alarm advertisements from home! 
RBM Merchandising, Box 59314-SP, Chi- 


CLOTHING 


MAKE YOUR OWN TIE-DYES! 
Bright permanent professional dyes. 
Complete instructions, Send SASE. for 
catalog or $20.50 for beginners dye kit. 
Grateful Dyes—Pirate Records, 4664 S. 
Yosemite St., Englewood, CO 80111, ph. 
(303) 721-6032 


INCOGNITO® MAIL ORDER. Men's & 
‘women's rock related clothing, jewelry, 
hats, T-shirts, skate-gear, reggae and 
sunglasses. Catalog $2.00 redeemable. 
(B13) 548-2980. INCOGNITO®, PO. 
Box 1286, Dept. S, Royal Oak, MI 48067 


COMIC BOOKS 


$100,000 CASH PAID FOR YOUR 
comic books +animation art, 1930- 
present. Collections large/ small bought, 
send list: Robert Pistella, 865 West End 
‘Ave. #6D, New York N.Y. 10025. 








FAN CLUBS 


HUEY LEWIS FANS! SEND SELF-AD- 
dressed stamped envelope for club infor- 
mation to: Newsline, Box 15702, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15244 


DAVID LETTERMAN FAN CLUB. 
Jumbo club package $7.00. T-shirts 
$12.00, Sweatshirts $20.00. S,M,L,XL. 
2120 NE 204 St., Miami, FL 33179. 


FINANCI, 


NEED CREDIT? WE'LL GIVE YOU A 
$5000 credit card regardless of credit his- 
tory, bankruptcy or credit problems! 98% 
guaranteed acceptance. No bank deposit 
required. No credit check. Free details. 
304-776-5671 Ext. FC-225 


HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! AS- 
semble projects at home. Call for informa- 
tion. (504) 641-8003 Ext. 2566 


HOME VIDEO 


MUSIC VIDEOS/ROCK VIDEOS- 
‘Films. See and hear your favorite per- 
formers in vidcips and concerts. Write for 
free catalog. Woodstock Music Videos, 
Inc. P.O. Box 873, Dept. SV, Woodstock, 
NY 12498 


WANT TO BUY VIDEOS/MEMORABI- 
lia of Bay City Rollers performances, ete. 
Contact Laurel, Video Archives, P.O. Box 
13, Lancaster, Texas 75146 


MUSICIANS 


‘TAPE SHOPPING BY MUSIC LAW- 
yer. Tape and photo to: Robert Dorne, 
1015 Gayley, Suite 1170, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. (213) 478-0877 


MUSICIANS! DRAMATICALLY IM- 
proved playing, effortlessly!! “Subliminal 
Hypnosis Cassette” programmed mind = 
excelled performance! Augments all study 
forms, Results absolutely teed! 
Specify: "KEYBOARDS", “GUITAR- 
TBASS’, “DRUMS”. $9.00 each, Three: 
$20.00,” postpaid!. Amazing! No Scam!t 
LiL Research, Box 221, Dept. SPX, Val- 
ley Falls, RI 02864 


SINGERS! PRO BACKGROUND 
TRACKS! 10,000+ songs minus lead 
vocalist. Catalog $2.00. Singing Source, 
22530 Platina, Suite G, Valencia, CA 
91355-2247. 1-805-254-5602. 


GREAT SONGS? FANTASTIC PRES- 
ence? It’s all worth zilch if nobody knows 
you. Let experienced publicist prepare a 
press kit that will get you noticed. Call Rn 
R PRat (212) 757-2765. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Boss, Digitech, Etc. We Ship UPS, COD 
+ Freight. Call MAGGIO MUSIC, 8403 
18th Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11214. (718) 
259-5634. 


POSTERS/PHOTOS 


*POSTERS ONLY*—LARGEST 
SELECTION anywhere. Music, Im- 
ports, Movies, Art, Men, Women. 60- 
page catalog $2.00. Collegiate Posters, 
10501 Metropolitan Avenue #35, Ken- 
sington, MA 20895. (301) 949-3031. 


CELEBRITY PHOTOS—ROCK, POP, 
Country, Soaps, TV, Film, Metal, Rap. 
Send SASE for lists—name favorites. 
Patty Smith, PO Box 31836, Houston, TX 
77231 


$1 EXCLUSIVE CONCERT PHO- 
TOS! World's largest selection, finest 
quality, Madonna, Bon Jovi, Guns/Roses, 
Zeppelin, Stones, U2, Beatles, 10,000 
MORE! Giant Catalog, color sample—$1. 
Front Row Photos, Box 484-SN, Nescon- 
set, NY 11767 


BACKSTAGE PASSES—$4, AMAZING 
Concert Photos—$5, 8x10 Promo 
Glossies—$3—Guns, Floyd, Ki: 
Nicks, Leppard, Zeppelin, many more. 
Mail order Rock n’ Roll since 1979! Send 
$1 for catalog: Collector’ Items, PO Box 
4076-S, River Edge, N.J. 07661. 





FREE EXCITING 64-PAGE PHOTO- 
Mouton catalog. (W/beautiful illustrations 
& sample $1.00) V'kKriengkai, P.O. Box 
657-SP, Lenox Hill Station, New York, 
NY 10021 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION NETWORK WILL PRES- 
cent your music to major labels - manage- 
ment. Excellent track record. Piatinum 
‘Music (201) 222-6842. 


RECORDS, TAPES, CDS 


FREE C.D. CATALOGUE, PLUS 
LPs, $2.50 or less. Barry Publishing, 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 





SPECIALISTS IN OUT OF PRINT AND 
rare records. Bought, sold, traded. Send 
all want lists to P.L.P. Records, P.O. Box 
1048, Hightstown, NJ 08520. 





LIKE-NEW CDS $3.99, UP. WE PAY 
you up to $7.00. Free stockist: CCM-S, 
1105 Webster Drive, Sandy, Utah 84094- 
3151. (801) 571-9767 


















RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, CDS, 
Posters, Videos, Memorabilia. Catalog 
$1.00. SPINDIZZY, Dept. J, Box 20708, 
Milwaukee, WI 53220-0708. 





BOLERO 





ROOD 








RARE ROCK ALBUMS. SEALED. 
Original, Reissues, Cutouts, Imports, 
HalfSpeed Masters. 64-PAGE Catalog 
FREE. HARVARD SQUARE RE- 
‘CORDS, Box-SP, Cambridge, MA 02238, 


HOUSE MUSIC CLUB. MIXES, RE- 
cords, T-shirts. Freshly mixed tape and 
catalog—$5, Crystal House, Box 111, 33 
University Square, Madison, WI 53715 


GET BACKSTAGE! PRESS PASSES, 
tour badges, official I.D.’s. Sample $5.00. 
‘Tour Tags, Box 354, Boise, Idaho 83701. 


SONGWRITERS 


CUSTOM SONG DEMOS BY PROFES- 
sionals, free information, sample $1. Hol- 
lywood Recorders, 603 First #138-SP, 
Oceanside, CA 92054. 
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T-SHIRTS FROM ENGLAND! 
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GORRGO! 


‘SWAGO T-SHIRTS. 




















N’ ROLL |[S17.50) (518.50 
‘Send check or money order plusS4.85 $ & H 
(NY. Rasigants add sales tax) to: 

UNDERCOVER TRADING CO. 
527 Third Ave., NYC, 10016 Sulte 167 
Specity Sizo(S, ML, XL}, Style and Quantity 
Al hats are top quality; black: unisex" 




















100° E-X JEANS!!! 


Buy rect omManutactrer Fly Guaranteed 
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BEST T-SHIRTS 
Great beach & surt designs plus 
‘ofiginal shirts rom businesses, 
bars, etc.that yout ony find in 
The Original California T-Shirt Guide 


“Lets! 1-800-336-4141 
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1989-YEAR OF 
THE BATMAN!. 


Don't miss out, Subscribe now! 
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et mn or $28. nel) Sand check or money 
‘rer corefo breast Productos 
MiB, PO. Box 304, ca. 90028 





| SKIN YARD “Hallowed Ground” LP 
Nore dayglo psychosis fiom Seate's oun 
acid-drenched SKIN YARD. This Kills! 
LP or Cass 7 postpaid 
Can't find these records in the mall? 
They are available from us via mail order! 
Wie stock honcreds more underground ana hard 


Huge mat og 
‘Others must send 





$1 Send 0:05 0 


TOXIC SHOCK 
BOX 43787, TUCSON, AZ 85733 
602-325-8382 


The Price is Right! 
Get an outrageous (100 revealing to show) 
fall size 23" x 35° color poster PERSONALLY 
AUTOGRAPHED by Dian (THE PRICE IS 
RIGHT") Parkinson for only $12.00 postpaid 
(check or MO.) Includes Catalog of hard t0 
find pinupstl Send name & address: and 
person (0 be made out tol Star Production 
Enterprises, PO. Box 2682, Malibu, CA 
90265, Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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re” FINE 
: GUITARS 


HUGE SELECTION: new, used, vintage & colecibiescous- 
tic & electric guitars, Banos, mandolins, Doros,tasses 
‘related. Brands include: Marin Tayo, Santa Cruz Gib- 
‘son. Guild, Lowden, Ovation, Naina, O'Angelico, Fen 
Ger, Rickenbacker, Steinberger, riauron Kentucky, 
Sieling, Denn. B&D, Paramount. Vega, Wicwood, Bart 
Refer, MANDOLIN BROTHERS, LTO., 629 Forest Avenue, 
Staten Ilan, NY 10310. (718) 981-3226. CATALOG— 
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TERM PAPER 








COMPACT DISCS 
ATA 
COMPACT PRICE 
1-800-525-DISC 


OR 
203-778-8987 IN CT. 
20,000 selections from over 400 major 
fond independent labels of pop, rock, 
country, jazz, blues, new oge, classical, 
fond opera. Prices stort of $5.99. 

Prices average $9 - $12.99, 


LAcAR AUDIO 


















ROY ORBISON 


WHITE T-SHIRTS...11.95 
SWEATS... 19.95 
S*M*L* XL 
Send check or money order to : 


HOME BOY GRAPHICS 


Box 885 
San Marcos, Tx. 78667 














ay Leno funny hosting Johnny Carson and seling 
Dosito chips buts great as host and performer in Los 
‘Angeles Comedy Competition, Jay and other hot 
‘comics knock you dead for 60 minutes, Only home 
‘ideo featuring Jay Leno. Send $19.95 & $3.00 post 
‘age (0 ERI Productions at 11684 Ventura Bid. 
'¥589(SP), Studio City, CA 91604, You be glad you 
a! 





CONDOMS 
WHEN ABSTINENCE IS NO ALTERNATIVE 
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ROLLING STONES 

‘Theuutimate cord calection 

Deluxe 1 album set with do- 

luxe art book and interviews. 

Limited-edition hall-speed 

‘mastered from original master 
tapes to 100% virgin viny. Includes: The Raling 
Stones; 12:5; Out of Our Heads; Atermath; Betwoon 
‘the Buttons; Their Satanic Majestios Request: Bog- 
{gars Banquet: Let I Bleed; Get Yer Ya Ya's Out and, 
Hol Rocks. Interviews include engineers and produc- 
rs Includes spacial case. $225.00 & $10.00 (SBH- 
UPS). Check or MO. to Entertainment Radio at 
11684 Ventura Bld. #S89(SP), Studio City, CA 
91604, Free info sheet. 
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Wham Bam Thank You Sam 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


efore he became a comedian, 

Sam Kinison-was a preacher. 

His favorite comic was Jesus 

Christ. While everybody else 

was getting high, Kinison was 
going to divinity school; while every- 
body else was reading the I-Ching and 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead, he was 
studying the Bible} while everybody 
else was engaged in free love, he was 
practicing celibacy, Maybe that’s why 
he seems so obsessed with sex now. He 
knew he was funny enough to be a co- 
median when he told his folks he was 
quitting the ministry to go into comedy 
and they all laughed. 

‘On April 1, 1979, he opened his act 
at the Comedy Workshop in Houston by 
biting the head off a baby doll, throwing 
the torso into the audience and shout- 
ing, “April Fool! It was already dead.” 


Which heavy metal band would you 
want to be in? 


The original Black Sabbath, with Ozzy 
Osbourne. That was the first album | 
ever listened to. | was at Bible school in 
upstate New York when it came out. 
Someone gave me a copy and the very 
first cut, “Black Sabbath,” was about a 
guy going to hell. | felt possessed just 
hearing it. 


What's the difference between an evan- 
gelist and a comedian? 


‘An evangelist can’t tell the one about 
the time Jesus went up to the guy by the 
well—for about 30 or 40 years this guy 
laid by this well, waiting for an angel to 
make him whole—and Jesus comes 
over to him and says, “Would thou be 
made whole?” and the guy says, “No, 
no, no. I'm warming up to be a wel- 
come mat. What do you think I'm doing 
here for 40 fucking years?” 


Which character in the Bible would you 
most likely have hung out with? 


David in the Old Testament. The guy 
had it all. He saw a woman taking a 
bath, and he said, “Who's that?” When 
he was told she was someone married to 
one of his guards, he said, “Put this 
fucker on the front lines. | want him like 
the first guy in every fucking battle until 
he's gone.” This guy was dead in like a 
half hour and David got the woman. Ten 





years later the Prophet caught up with 
him and said what he did was a sin 
against God, so David got on his knees 
before God and said this really cool 
line: “Do whatever you want to do to 
me, just let me keep her, let me have 
her,” and God said, “O.K., you can 
have her, but you will never know rest 
from the sword.” To me that is really 
fucking life-like. You can have what you 
want, but you can never rest from the 
sword. Every day is a new fucking bat- 
tle, like all of us have found out 


Which three people in history would 
you like to have opened for? 


Hitler—it would have been an interest- 
ing double-bill to have opened for him: 
“Sam and Adolph on the Beer Hall 
Tour”; Christ, when He did the 5,000— 
when He cut the 5,000 loaves and 
fishes, so it looked like a sack lunch; 
and Moses, when he came down from 
the mountain with the Ten Command- 
ments and everybody was fucking the 
idols. 





What four women would you like to 
have slept with? 


Jane Russell in the beginning, during 
The Outlaw days, when she was hot and 
fiery; Marilyn Monroe towards the end, 
say around The Misfits, when she had 
that “‘give me some ‘ludes and fuck me" 


look; Jackie Kennedy, one of the hottest 
women who ever lived, right now; and 
Stevie Nicks at any time, even next 
week. 


Which TV evangelist gets laid the most? 


Jimmy Swaggart, before the Fall, He 
looked so untouchable; that probably 
made him so hot. Now that we've seen 
the naked pictures of the woman, I don’t 
think his own wife will blow him. “You 
had your dick in that skank? Ugh!” 


Which comics get laid the most? 


Not Rich Little, we can count him out. 
And not Rodney Dangerfield. He told 
me—and this is an actual quote from 
him—"How come every time | meet a 
woman she’s trying to get her tit back?” 
Pee-Wee Herman gets the most girls. 


How do you let her down easy? 


Look like you're completely addicted to 
drugs and booze and that it’s more im- 
portant than anything, so she thinks 
you're totally lost. Then she'll leave 
you. Even though it’s your idea, you 
make it look like it’s hers. Then, as soon 
as she's gone, you clean yourself out, 
shave, get your job back, and put the 
front door back on 





What's the best rumor you've heard yet? 


Mlustration by David Limrite 


That I'm having a hot affair with Jessica 
Habn. 


Which three products would you like 
your picture on? 


Frosted Shredded Wheat, Bartles and 
Jaymes, and any male whore cologne. 


What's your definition of hell? 


Being in an unfurnished one-bedroom 
apartment, with no air conditioning, 
next to Gilley’s, in Houston, Texas, with 
a fucking bitch who you married for no 
reason except that you were drunk and 
you wanted to piss another woman off. 


What's a truth that’s not true? 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” It’s 
not in the Bible—nor is the word “Bi- 
ble” in the Bible—as a lot of people 
think. Benjamin Franklin said it one day 
when he was high. 


Is there something you were afraid to re- 
veal that you can mention now? 


once rolled a joint using the Scriptures. 


1 was out of papers, so | ripped a page 
out of the Bible. 


What TV show would you like to host? 


One called “In Search of Comedy,” be- 
cause it’s getting harder to find. Itwould 
be a cross between a super Dave Letter- 
man Show and “60 Minutes.” Every 
week you'd go around and try to find 
who's funny and dispel the myth when 
people say that they're funny. 


How far have you gone for a laugh? 


After my little brother took his life by 
‘committing suicide in May of last year, | 
had to go out and do a show right after 
that in Cincinnati, so | told my audience 
that my brother just passed away and | 
really miss him, he was my best friend 
and he helped me get into comedy, and 
if | could say anything to him right now 
«and the audience is going, “Oh, 
man.” At that point a voice comes over 
an offstage mike with an echo on it and 
says, “Sam, Sam, it’s Liberace, | just met 
your brother, he’s a hunk,” and | shout, 
“Stay away from my brother, you fag."@ 
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